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LACK OF METHOD. 


Mrs. Patterson is a woman of great confidence 
in her own executive ability, and has often had 
the wish that she could reform the methods of 
several public organizations. Among these is the 
public library of her native town. 

Mrs. Patterson 1s a member of the Ladies’ 
Historical Society, and when any subject of 
importance comes up, she is always well posted 
and ready to discuss it in all its bearings; so 
when it was announced that a noted historian 
was to lecture before the society upon William 
Henry Harrison, Mrs. Patterson felt that 1t would 
be wise for her to ‘tread up” on the subject, in 
order to be able to answer any questions asked 
her by admiring friends. 

‘1 suppose I shall have to wait and wait,"’ she 
said to her sister as they entered the library. ‘I 
am always as exact as possible in putting down 
my numbers, but it’s always delay after delay.” 

It was some little time before the name of 
‘*Patterson”’ was called, and then only to return 
Mrs. Patterson’s slip with ‘‘wrong numbers”’ 
pencilled across it. 

“Look at this, Jane; I wish I could have the 
instruction of these attendants for awhile, I would 
teach them to havea littlethought. Now compare 
my card with the catalogue,—‘William Henry 





Harrison — 1773-1841’ —exactly as I have it. 
Where is that attendant ?”’ 

“But isn’t that the number of the book, that | 
‘14° over there ?"’ questioned Jane. 

“Certainly not; that is the shelf number, put 
on the catalogue for the convenience of the 
librarian. They don’t consider the public; I’m 
just going to ask that girl what there is wrong 
about this card. It’s shameful how careless they 
are, here,’ and Mrs. Patterson went after the 
clerk, who returned with her and looked at the’ 
catalogue. 

“If you will look you will see that my card is 
perfectly correct,” remarked the lady, with a 
triumphant air. 

The young woman consulted the card and then 
turned to Mrs. Patterson and in a half apologetic 
manner, said : 

“IT am sorry, madam, but you have made a 
mistake. You notice the catalogue number is 
fourteen. The figures after the title—1773-1841— 
show the date of birth and death. Shall I get you 
number fourteen ?” 

“T haven't the time to wait for it,’’ was the 
response, and Mrs. Patterson, followed by her 
sister, left the library. ‘What a lack of method,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Patterson; ‘‘it’s a shame that 
some person with some thought about them can’t 
take charge of that library.’” 
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INSULTED. 


The author of ‘‘Three Years in the Army,” in 
speaking of the pranks with which tired soldiers 
endeavor to enliven their brief moments of rest, 
refers to the undoubted truth that only those 
persons escape teasing who show that they are 
not annoyed by it. 


As we were on our march to Emmitsburg, 
General Robinson and his staff were sitting on a 
piazza taking a rest as we went by. The boys 
themselves were tired out with days of constant 
marching, and as we passed the house where the 
officers were sitting so comfortably, one of us 
remarked, in rather a loud tone: 

‘How they must suffer!" 

Shortly after, one of the general’s staff 
approached our colonel, and said, in a very 
excited manner : 

“Colonel, your men have insulted ze general !’’ 

“My men?”’ 

“Yes, colonel, your men have 
general !"’ 

“In what way ?”’ 

“Zey said, ‘How zey must suffer!’”’ 

“Well, don’t they suffer ?’’ 

“I will go back,’’ was the dignified reply, ‘‘and 
zay that you have insulted ze general!" 

But the general himself was too sensible to heed | 
the chaff of tired ‘‘boys,’’ and no farther notice 
was taken of the ‘‘insult.”’ 
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A TOPER'S RETORT. 


One of the privileged characters of Chester. 
New. Hampshire, sixty years ago, was an invet- 
erate cider-toper, whose blunt humor amused 
even its victims. 

The toper used to call at the house of Judge 
Richardson to beg a mug of cider, which, if he 
was sober, he always received. But one day, 
when he had been drinking, the judge refused t» 
give him even one mug of his favorite beverage. 

“Well,” said the disappointed tippler, looking 
hard at Richardson, “I’ve heard of the unjust 
judge, who neither feared God nor regarded man, 
and I think I know him pretty well.’ 

The judge laughed at the retort, but the toper 
went away without the cider. 
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PLEASANT AFFAIR. 


A young lawyer was pleading his first cause 
before a jury, and was doing it very much to his | 
own satisfaction. 


He had gone over the testimony point by point, 
with here and there a burst of eloquence, and now 
had come to his peroration. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, “I now leave 
the case with you—in your hands, as it were. It 
has been ably, most ably, argued on both sides, 
and whatever verdict you render, you may rest 
assured that it will be perfectly satisfactory to 





both parties.” 
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| and I hated that men must burrow underground, | of one subject. So they pushed a car up-grade 

THE MERRY GOBLIN. | like reptiles, to get out the gold and silver.” into the tunnel, meaning to ride back on it. 
| You heered them dwarfs?’’ questioned | Their candles gleamed feebly in that lonely 

By the late Patience Stapleton, | Sammy, shrilly. darkness. An abandoned mine is the most 


| “Ay, and the solid rock begun moving. | gruesome place on earth. 
“ : » | } § : 
CR eS ee See <img “It aint so cold now,” said Sammy, shoving 


the Mary Mellus,” etc. | Then a thousand tons of rock crushed on me, 
| and my voice made no sound, though I tried hard | the car along in his turn. ‘Sometimes I wish all 
*n’ foxes ‘n’ things would 


“He can't go, Hetty Ann,’’ quavered Grand- | to call. Long afterward I was in the sunlight | the bears ’n’ coyotes 
father Watson. ‘His head's full now of all sorts | again, but the faces were strange around me, and |come in here ‘n’ stay nights when there’s deep 
of unnateral idees. I wouldn’t durst make up the | I had forgotten. When I try to remember the| snow. They could all cuddle together 'n’ keep 
things he does, for fear of wakeful nights.”’ | rock crushes me, and I can’t breathe. Some day | warm.” 

“If you didn’t sleep nights, pa,”’ said the tired- I shall ask the dwarfs to give me back myself.” “They find holes in the rocks, and the bears 
looking little woman in rusty black, ‘you ‘“‘You think they were mad ‘cause you didn’t | are hibernating.” 
wouldn’t get any rest at all, for you're always | hurry right out when they warned you?’’ asked “I know that!’’ cried Sammy. ‘They crawl 
stirring before daylight.” | the boy, his eyes shining. in somewhere ’n’ go to sleep, ‘n’ in spring they 

“I aint no sluggard,” grinned the old man.| ‘Miners say so, and the goblins never give | come out just as lean. I guess I’m fat enough 
He was so little and old that Sammy, bis 
grandson of eight years, weighed nearly as 
much as he. So rosy and fat was Sammy 
that it was hard to imagine he would ever 
be an old grandfather, too. 

“Kin I go?’ whined Sammy a second 
time, his persistent eye on his grandfather. 

“The poor child don’t have much pleas- 
ure, pa,’’ sighed the widow, ‘‘and he doos 
take a sight of comfort up mine with Cahill 
—it’s dry and warm in the tunnel, too.” 

“His father afore him, Hetty Ann, was 
killed there by fallin’ rocks. He's a-goin’ 
inter the jaws of death.” 

“Aint no jaws of death when the mine 
aint bein’ worked,”’ snivelled Sammy. 
winding a red scarf about his neck. ‘Pa 
was killed more’n four years ago. I know 
jest the place, ‘n’ aint ‘fraid, neither. 
Cahill says a boy needn't be scared of his 
own folks—it’s only them as has a grudge 
against one ‘at comes back.”” 

“Cahill’s cracked!" muttered the old 
man, sourly. 

In fact, Cahill was ‘‘cracked.”’ He had 
drifted into the little mining camp of Tin 
Cup from nowhere, and no one knew any- 
thing about him. He was an old man 
with long white beard and hair, and there 
was a story that he had been hurt by the 
caving of a tunnel in Summit County. He 
boarded with Sammy’s mother, but did 
not pay his board. She and Sammy and 
grandpa were, nevertheless, better off than 
the village people who had built little 
homes near the mine that now gave them 
no work. 

Grandfather Watson had a pension which 
enabled them to live, and him to indulge 
in being often dictatorial. 

Sammy moved to the door, his eye on 
his mother. 

“Well, don’t stay long, dear,’’ she said, 
nervously, and then listened alone to 
grandpa’s grumblings. 

The weather was so cold that the breath 
froze on Sammy’s comforter as he crunched 
up-hill through the snow. Ata dark hole in 
the white he stopped and yelled, ‘‘Cahill!”’ 
again and again. A chorus of mocking 
yells answered, and then the old man came f 
blinking out. 

“So you got here first, Tricky,"’ said the 
boy. “It wasn’t fair. Here's a doughnut 
for vou. Gran’pa’s got a spell of mind 
"cause I come, ’n’ says he’s goin’ to board 
somewhere else ‘n’ take away his pension-money. | warning but once. They’re good to man to do |to hibernate, but grandfather ’n’ you couldn't, 
It’s just talk, I guess, for he’s pretty good when that, for all the gold and silver is theirs. If you *cause you're thin now.” 
he aint rheumaticky.”’ | Was to sink a shaft down to the heart of the| ‘You'd ery for your mother and breakfast 

_ “I heered ‘em in there, Sammy, mortal loud,” | tallest peaks you'd find caves where they live, all | pretty quick,’’ said the old man, sharply. ‘And 
said Cahill, abstractedly eating the doughnut. | glittering with jewels—and they have great sports, how can a pauper lay on flesh now ?” 

‘You're allus hearin’ them, which is jest your folks say.” | Somewhat abashed, Sammy said he did not 
foolishness."’ | «Aint none ever seen ’em ?”’ asked the boy. | know, as they turned into a side tunnel and left 

“Oh, but I know ’em. I've been in mines so| ‘A Cornishman here last fall said he had, but | the car. 


long I can’t remember. I was working one day he drinked considerable, so I aint sure. He said ‘“‘Here’s where they were working when Atkins 
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Sammy Stared in Silence. 


in a stope —" |one night he was going down from this mine | sent word to quit!” called the old man, as he | 


“I know ‘bout stopes,”’ interrupted Sammy. | alone, and he met a little mite of a fellow with a went ahead. 
“There’s lots in the tunnel. You goin around | hump, on a horse. The dwarf went off at a| ‘Pa was killed right near, then,’’ said the boy, 


hole 'n’ work by yourself with a pick, ’n’ if the | gallop whilst the man was crossing himself, being | reverently. ‘I guess where all the rock fell at | 


hole stopped up there you'd be.”’ afraid.” | the entrance—it was so long ago I ‘most forgot.” 
“I was working that day in the stope,” old! ‘Huh! I wouldn't be ’fraid,” snuffled Sammy, It was a strange thing that no one at Tin Cup 
Cahill went on, dreamily, “and my candle | stamping his copper-toed boots to keep warm. | had ever seen the owner of the mine. Even the 


wavered queer like. Then I heard a low tap,| “The hump comes from carrying gold, they | superintendent himself was ignorant of his 


tap. I thought first it might be my own pick. | say. I wouldn’t be afraid myself, for they’re a | employer's identity. At the banks in Denver the 
But I listened, and it was plainer. Rat, tat, tat! | merry set, and might, if they wanted, show men | large sums to the credit of John Atkins were 
‘It’s the mine dwarfs,’ I says, ‘the little hump- | the right lode and where rich mineral is.”’ deposited by an elderly man looking like a 


backs, the earth-men who guard the gold and “IT wish some of em would show us min’rel, so | servant. This man, when Sammy's father, Dick 


silver.’ that mean Mr. Atkins would open the mine. | Welch, lay dead, came from his master with a | 


“I ought to have minded them, but I feared the | Folks say they don’t see how they’re going to| generous sum of money for the widow. The 


men would laugh at me, so I caught up my pick. | pull through the winter, and ma aint got a very miners felt they were working for a mystery, | 


I was thinking, though, all the time of the | boarder.” and it disheartened them from asking relief or 
world outside,—the blue sky and the birds,— ‘‘Let’s go ride!’’ cried the old man, who wearied | work when the mine was summarily closed down. 


“‘This,"’ said Cahill, seating himself on a rock 
in the chamber, where the men had just begun 
working when the mine was shut down, “is one 
of the goblins’ own places. It was here, and not 
cut out by man. 

“I'd like to go down to Denver with some of 
this crumbling stuff to the owner of the mine, 
and tell him it is rich in silver. They hadn't 
stuck pick in when they quit, but it has crumbled 
down and is crumbling. I think the goblins do 
it, and want the work to begin again.” 

‘*P’r’aps the goblins want miners working nigh 
*em,”’ said Sammy. 

“Goblins !’’ echoed the old man, vacantly. 

“Well, you are the funniest'’’ said Sammy. 
“You forget in two minutes, ‘n’ you was just 

a-talkin’ about the goblins. What do they 
eat ?"” 

“I don’t know. Some of the men used 
to leave scraps of their dinners for them. 
The scraps were always gone when they 
came again; but it might have been rats. 
One old man always used to leave a bit of 
cake—he was lucky, too. He got rich and 
went East to live in a palace, they say. 
But our candles are going out—come on.”’ 

Away rattled the car down to the en- 
trance. They went out in the glare of snow 
and sun, blinking queerly. Sammy was so 
very thoughtful all the evenfhg over the 
fire that his grandfather became severe. 

“If that boy was mine, and kept on in 
them meanderin’s, not a mite of birthday 
he’d git this year,’’ said the old man; ‘‘not 
a mite, Hetty Ann, and brown bread for a 
cake.”’ 

Sammy smiled a wise old smile. Brown 
bread indeed! He knew his mother too 
well for that, and his grandfather, too. 

Sure enough, one April morning there 
was the pleasant smell of cooking in the 
house, and he trudged twice to the village 
for groceries. The poor little store was 
almost barren of good things, and the faces 
in the cottage windows were pinched and 
meagre. Sammy wished he could give 
every boy in the place a cake, but grand- 
father had grumbled at the expense of this 
small one. 

That night at supper the cake ornamented 
the table. There were drifts of frosting 
along the sides, and ‘‘Samuel’’ in chocolate 
letters. It was too pretty to cut, the boy 
said, and the old people had to be contented 
with a small loaf made of the leavings in 
the pan. So the cake was left on the 
dining-room table unmarred by a knife. 
Sammy took a last look at it as he went up 
to bed. 

At midnight, when the little house was 
still, a small, rosy, fat boy tiptoed cau- 
tiously to the table, lifted the cake on its 
plate and went hastily out-of-doors. Sammy 
was not walking in his sleep, for his eyes 
were wide and bright, and he had a most 
determined look. Outside he put on his 
rubber boots, and with the cake under his 
arm went painfully up the hill through the 
slush, for the night was warm and the 
snow was melting. 

At the entrance to the tunnel he hesi- 
tated—it looked so dark and lonesome. 

| Perhaps, after all, a bear had gone in there to 
| hibernate, and would come creeping out, hungry 
for a emall, fat boy. Then he remembered again 
the charitable miner who left bits of cake for the 
goblins, and now lived in a palace. If Sammy 

Welch left a whole cake, and his birthday cake 
at that, might not the goblins be greatly pleased 
and generous in proportion? It was worth 
' trying—mother was so poor, and all the people 
were talking of abandoning the village. 

Sammy lit his lantern and went in. The car 
was gone—that was strange! Surely the goblins 
had taken it further in. He went slowly along 
the track toward the unworked chamber. The 
cake felt very heavy, for it was awkward to carry ; 
the candle in his lantern flickered, and his little 
legs ached. 

Ahead, as he plodded along, he saw a chink of 
light, and he stopped short with wildly beating 
| heart. It was so far to run back—and after all, 
| they could catch him if they were evilly disposed ; 
so he went on again. 

In the centre of the rocky chamber, sitting on a 
big rock, with a candle in his hat just as miners 
| wear it, was a small man with a humped back 
|}and a long brown beard. Sammy, his blue eyes 
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opened wide, stared in silence. This must be the 
very king of all the dwarfs, he was so large; and 
he looked kind, too, though his brown eyes had a 
stare of astonishment at seeing the boy. 

‘Hullo, Mr. Goblin King,’’ said Sammy, in a 
trembling voice. ‘I guess you won’t hurt me. 
Cahill said you wouldn't, and I have brought you 
my birthday cake.” 

“Of all things!"’ said the goblin. 

‘‘Yes; there was an old miner as gave the iittle 
men of the hills bits of cake, and he found gold 
and lives in a palace. So 1 brought you my 
cake. Perhaps you'd tell us where to find 
min’rel, so the mine kin be worked.” 

“There seems to be good mineral right here, 
boy,”’ said the goblin, calmly. ‘Sit down, 
Earth-boy, and tell me about yourself.” 

Sammy, quite at ease, handed the cake to the 
goblin, sat down on an adjacent rock and recited 
his small history, not forgetting his dead father 
or the poverty of the village. He thought the 
goblin had the kindest way in the world, and 
wished with all his heart that Grandfather 
Watson, that unbeliever, could see him. 

“So this Atkins left all the miners to starve, 
did he?” cried the goblin. ‘He was mean 
enough. He brought them here; they built their 
homes in good faith; then whizz! away goes 
everything and they are stranded! What's your 
opinion of Atkins, Earth-boy ?” 

‘Folks says he’s miserly,’’ said Sammy, ‘but 
mother thinks he is good. When father was 
killed he was good to her, ’n’ she’s heard he’s 
been way off outer ’Merica, and didn’t know. 
The boss here was in a hurry to quit, anyway, 
*cause he'd got a mine of his own as was begin- 
ning to pay.” 

‘“Earth-boy, you are a brave little chap to 
come here, and you shall be rewarded. I'll bring 
all the goblins here and turn hot silver through 
that rotten earth for men to find. The mine shall 
be worked again, and an Earth-boy will be the 
cause of it.’’, The goblin laughed merrily. ‘Now 
we'll eat the cake, just you and I.” 

‘‘But the little mites o’ ones! Don’t they eat?” 
asked Sammy, anxiously. 

“Only gold and silver. Their stomachs won't 
stand food; they are lined with zine. Click-click 
go the bits of gold and silver down like pennies 
into a tin bank.” 

As he ategthe cake the merry goblin told so 
many entertaining tales of his subjects that 
Sammy felt all other companions were prosy 
indeed. He rose with a sigh when the goblin 
said it was time, and together they rode on the 
car to the entrance. Outside in the moonlight 
the goblin held out a gold-piece. 

“Take this, Earth-boy, to remember the king 
of the goblins, and be sure the mine shall be 
worked again. [ myself will mount a goblin 
horse, ride to Denver and tell Atkins, who has got 
back to America, what a wicked man he was to 
land people on a desert island and leave them 
there.” 


Sammy held out his hand then, for he was a} 
loving child, flung his arms around his strange | 


friend's neck and kissed him. 

“I wish it was always goblins,’’ he said, and 
went dreamily down to the little house. 

He was found fast asleep with all his clothes 
on, very muddy, with the gold-piece in one fat 
hand. His mother never could understand his 
tale. The villagers said, ‘‘ Nonsense!’’ and 


Grandfather Watson had the gold-piece hidden | 


away. 

Some said that the story of the goblin was one 
of Cahill’s fantasies. As for Grandfather Watson, 
he said it was witchcraft, and no good would 
come of that tunnel. 

But good did come, for the mine was worked 
again, and Tin Cup took on a new air of pros- 
perity. In the rocky chamber rich mineral was 
discovered, and for many years after Sammy’s 
birthday the silver stream flowed on. 

The minister of the village came up one day 
not long after Sammy’s visit to the goblin, and 
said that Mr. Atkins, because the boy’s father 
had been killed in the mine, meant to educate and 
provide for Sammy. Money was sent every year, 
and the boy wrote letters to his unknown 
benefactor from time to time. 

When Sammy was a fine, manly lad of fifteen, 
a letter came from the rich Mr. Atkins at Denver, 
requiring Sammy to attend the University there, 
as he had finished the course at the Tin Cup 


shyly. A little humpbacked man with pleasant 
brown eyes and long beard was sitting at a desk. 

“The merry goblin!”’ the boy said, with a cry 
of delight. 


——__——_<¢e 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
For us no Past? Nay, what is present sweetness ? 
~ — Dear yesterdays dissolving in to-day! 


The Past—it flowers in every new completeness 
Of thought, faith, hope; and shail be so for aye! 


Selected. — Wilham Channing Gannett. 
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APPLIED ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


Mr. Sherman hung up his hat and put his cane 
into the rack with an air of pleased expectancy. 





| called, “Girls!” 

“Yes, papa!’ called back a fresh, girlish 
voice. 

“It's you, is it, Antoinette? I have two 


tickets for the electrical lecture this evening. 
Which of you would like to go with me ?” 
There was a soft rustle in the upper hall, and 
a bright face looked down over the balustrade. 
“OQ papa, dear, I can’t go, possibly! It’s the 
Browning Club this evening, and I am writing a 





paper.for it now.” 

| What are you writing about?” asked Mr. 
Sherman, who always affected to regard Browning 
as a joke. 

| «The Ethical Teachings of Paracelsus,’’ replied 

Miss Antoinette, with subdued pride. 

| ‘The Ethical Teachings of Paracelsus,” he 
repeated, in an awed tone. ‘Don't let anything 
interfere with that. What's Gertrude going to do 
| this evening ?” 

| «Why, it’s the amateur theatricals at Mrs. 
| Henshaw’s, and Gertrude has a leading part.”’ 

| «Well, has Bess anything on hand ?” 

| ‘Bess? Let me see. Oh, this is her evening 

to help entertain the Working Girls’ Club.”’ 

“JT don’t seem to have daughters enough,”’ said 
Mr. Sherman, rather soberly, as he went up the 
| stairs and turned toward his wife’s room. 

Miss Gertrude Sherman came home late from 
| the amateur theatricals. The family had retired, 
|and- she quickly followed their example. She 
had slept what seemed to her but a very short 
time, when she was awakened by a hand on her 
shoulder, and opening her eyes, she saw her 
sisters beside her bed. They had thrown their 
| Wrappers over their nightdresses, and there were 
| traces of tears on their faces. 
| «What is the matter?” she exclaimed, sitting 
up and looking from one to the other. 

“The matter is,’’ said Antoinette, who was 
usually the spokesman for the sisters, ‘‘that we 
are three miserable sinners.”” 

Gertrude lay back on her pillows and stared. 
‘I suppose that is true enough,’’ she said. ‘‘We 
make the confession every Sunday. But what is 
the occasion for waking me at this unearthly 
hour to impress it on me ?”” 

‘Bess and I have talked it over half the night, 
and we can’t stand it any longer. And as for it 
| being an unearthly hour, it’s seven o’clock,’”’ and 
| Antoinette drew an easy-chair to the bedside and 
| tucked a shawl around her as if she had come to 
| stay. 
| **Won’t you move along, Gertrude,”’ said Bess, 
| ‘and let me get into bed with you before Nett 
begins? My feet are like lumps of ice.”’ 

When Bess was comfortably settled, Antoinette 
| began : 

‘*Yesterday afternoon, while I was busy on my 

Browning paper, papa came in and called up- 
stairs to us. I knew by the sound of his voice 
that he was pleased about something, and it 
seemed that he had tickets for the electrical 
| lecture. You know if he has a single hobby in 
the world, it’s electricity. And when I told him 
I couldn’t go, and you couldn’t go, and Bess 
couldn't go, he never said anything, only that he 
ought to have more daughters, or something like 
| that, and went into mamma’s room. 

“By and by I heard her ask him if he were 
| more tired than usual, and he said, ‘No.’ Then 

| she said, ‘Has anything gone wrong down town ?’ 

and he said ‘No’ again. It was still for a while, 
and then I heard him say, ‘Where have our 

| daughters gone ?’ 

| ‘And mamma said you and Bess were out, 

and that I was in my room. And he said, ‘That 

|}isn’t what I mean. Where are the three little 





school. There was great preparation, and many | girls who loved to be with us, and were never 
tears from a proud and happy little mother, who | happy away from us? There are three young 
was glad, too, that her bright boy should have! ladies who room in this house, and sit at table 
opportunities. The minister had said that Mr. with us when it is convenient, but all their inter- 


Atkins was a strange, lonely man, with no children | ests and pleasures are outside their home. I 


nor relations to provide for. 

When Sammy went up in the elevator of a tall 
building in the city he felt scared and awkward, 
but he said nothing about his feelings. The 
elevator boy was small and wise, and suspected 
his passenger’s timidity. 

Goin’ up to Atkins’s?’’ said the wise boy. 
‘Wal, onct you wouldn't ‘a’ seen him—he uset 
ter be mighty "fraid of bein’ looked at, ‘cause he’s 
rich an’ queer, you know. All of a sudding he 
changed his ways, an’ there’s a regular gang of 
charity folks travellin’ up here all the time, 
makin’ a feller work, to git money from him. 
He walks on the street now any day, where onct 
he uset to ride in his carriage. He aint so mean, 
though, as some that’s straighter. Third door to 
the right, Greeny.”’ 

Sammy was sent by a clerk in the first large 
room to a second door. He tapped and opened it 


wish we had our little girls back again.’ *’ 

Antoinette’s voice broke, and Bess sniffed 
audibly, and wiped her eyes with the sheet. 

‘I don't see,’’ said Gertrude, to whom new 
ideas came slowly, ‘‘that we are different from 
other girls—that is, girls in our position. We 
have been educated and taught accomplishments, 
and why shouldn't we use them ?”’ 


there are a lot of girls just like us,”* said Antoin- 
ette. ‘And as for being educated, we ought to 
be. Just think of the money papa has paid out 
for us! Smith for every one of us, and a year 
apiece in Europe, and special teachers for this, 
that and the other. And all papa gets out of it is 
to hear of us showing off our accomplishments to 
people who never did a thing for us.” 

‘‘And that’s another thing,’’ interrupted Bess. 
“The being away, I mean. Net and I were 





“It doesn’t help the case any to know that | 





| 








reckoning up last night how much of our company 
papa and mamma had had, and it was dreadfully 
little. When we were little children ’twas pretty 
much all bother with us, with the whooping- 
cough and measles and all the other things.”’ 

‘Yes, Gertrude Sherman,”’ broke in Antoinette. 
“I’ve heard mamma say lots of times that you 
had everything there was to be had in that line.” 

“Well,’’ retorted Gertrude, ‘‘I don't believe I 
was stingy about it. 1 guess I shared whatever I 
had with you and Bess.” : 

“And then,”’ continued Antoinette, too much 
in earnest to trifle, ‘“‘we began going to school, 
and then away to school, and then abroad. And 
since then it’s away all summer, and out about 
every evening in the winter. I wonder our own 


Then he stepped to the foot of the wide stairs and | father and mother don’t hate us for our selfish- 


ness. And we sha’n’t have them always, either. 
Papa’s hair is getting real gray.” 

Here three pairs of eyes grew dim. 

‘And think of our dressmaking bills!’’ groaned 
Bess. 

“TI don’t want to think of them,” said Antoin- 
ette. ‘It's all dreadful! Something must be 
done.” 

“And I’m going to begin this very morning by 
eating breakfast with the poor dears,’’ said 
Gertrude, getting quickly out of bed. ‘And if 
you don’t want to be left behind, you had better 
fly.” 

Half an hour later Papa and Mamma Sherman, 
just beginning their usual téte-d-téte breakfast 
all by themselves, were astonished by the appear- 


ance of three tall, pretty girls, who, with their | 


smiling faces and fresh toilets, brightened up the 
room like a burst of sunshine. Their father 
pushed back his chair and rose. 

“To what are we indebted for this unexpected 


| pleasure ?’’ he asked, bowing low before them, 


and he could make a courtly bow. 

“Gertrude has on a new tea-gown,”’ said 
Antoinette, as the girls rose from their profound 
courtesies, ‘‘and she wanted to try the effect of it 
on the assembled family. A sort of private 
rehearsal.” , 

“It isa very pretty dress, and Gertrude looks 
well in it,’’ said Mr. Sherman, seating himself 
and beaming round on his daughters. ‘There 
isn’t one of you as handsome as your mother 
was at your age, but you will do very well.” 

Such a merry breakfast as it was! Bess told 
what a famous success the Working Girls’ enter- 
tainment was; Gertrude repeated bits of the 
play with great effect, and Antoinette answered 
gaily some good-natured thrusts at ‘““The Ethical 
Teachings of Paracelsus.”’ 

“I don’t know when I have enjoyed a meal so 
much,”’ said Mr. Sherman, as he pushed back 
his chair reluctantly at the last minute. ‘‘We 
should be pleased to see you again, ladies, when- 
ever you find it convenient.”’ 

“After breakfast, what?’’ asked Bess, as the 
three girls gathered in her room. 

‘‘Keep up the good work,”’ said Gertrude. ‘It 
almost broke my heart to see how pleased they 
were with that one little shabby bit of what we 
owe them. I tell you, girls, it pays better to 
please those who really care for us than to shine 
before people who only criticise us.”’ 

“That's a noble sentiment; worthy of Tupper,” 
said Antoinette. ‘‘But it did pay this morning.” 

“IT have it!’’ exclaimed Bess. ‘Let us give a 


little entertainment to inaugurate the new order | 
Bess was a born organizer, and an | 


of things.” 
entertainment was the first thing that suggested 
itself in connection with any new scheme. 
‘“‘Merciful heavens, don't!’’ cried Gertrude. 
“The last musicale we had papa declared he was 


deaf for a week afterward, and mamma paid for 


it with one of her splitting headaches.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean anything of that kind, but 
something nice and quiet and homelike. The 
home is what we are going in for now.” 

‘“Mamma's birthday comes the eighteenth; 


that’s next Thursday,” said Antoinette, glancing 


at the calendar. ‘That would be a good time to 
have it. And we could invite Aunt Mary over 
for the day.”’ 


“Oh dear!” interrupted Gertrude, with a spasm | 


of conscience. ‘I don’t know how many times 
mamma has asked me to go over to Aunt Mary’s 
with her; and I never had time.”’ 

“And we could ask Mr. Blackwood and his 
wife, and two or three of the other old neighbors, 


“Bless you, no. We are going to invite only a 
dozen or fifteen people. Cake and coffee and 
ice-cream or sherbets will be all that is needed.” 

‘‘Will they overrun the house, or will there be 
a quiet corner where I can hide?’’ asked papa, 
with lively recollections _of previous social 
functions. 

‘Hide?’ cried Bess. ‘‘Why, you dear boy, 
you and mamma are to be the chief ornaments of 
the occasion. And you needn’t put on your dress 
suit,’’ she hastened to say, for signs of resistance 
appeared. ‘You can wear your Prince Albert, 
and be as comfortable as you please.”’ 

“Whom shall you invite?’’ asked mamma, 
beginning to feel an interest in the affair. 

‘Our list isn’t made out yet, but there will be 
only a few people whom you know,” answered 
Bess, and unsuspicious Mrs. Sherman asked no 
more questions. e 

When the day came, who should happen in but 
Aunt Mary, for one of her rare all-day visits. 
Then early in the-evening the bell rang, and in 
came Mr. and Mrs. Blackwood from around the 
corner, old and dear neighbors. And when it 
rang again, there was Mrs. Lawrence, with 
mamma's old schoolmate. Then the Huntoons 
came over from across the street, with the student 
cousin, a little ill at ease. Then half a dozen 
more pleasant people came in. 

Instead of standing stiffly around and saying 
polite commonplaces to each other, they formed 
social little groups about the large, handsome 
drawing-room, with late books and pictures and 
curiosities from abroad to suggest real conversa- 
tion. When there was a lull, Bess said, quite 
simply, ‘‘We have a little programme arranged, 
if our friends would like to listen to it.” 

Every one settled back comfortably, and looked 
interested. Then Bess seated herself at the piano 
and began to play. But what was she playing? 
Not the brilliant, intricate music in which she 





| delighted, but something with long, sweeping 
| cadences and liquid runs. 

How strangely familiar it sounded to Papa 
Sherman. Ah! He had it. It was what the 
| government band used to play on summer 
| evenings, when he and Mrs. Sherman were in the 
| first sweetness of their courtship. He glanced 
toward her. Yes, she remembered. 
| When the last soft notes ceased, Antoinette 
| stepped to her sister’s side and placed an open 
| music-book on the rack. Mr. Blackwood stirred 
| uneasily in his chair, and grasped the arms 
| nervously. 
| But instead of the burst of trills and quavers 
ja he dreaded, the rich, contralto voice sang 
softly, ‘‘Kathleen, mavourneen, the gray dawn is 
| breaking.”” Mr. Blackwood relaxed his grasp 
| and leaned back in his chair. ‘That is music!’ 
| he exclaimed, as the little round of applause 
| subsided. “I love music so well that I go hither 
and thither to hear it, and I sit through long 
concerts where my ears feel as if they were being 
pounded, just to get a few bits of real music now 
and then. But I haven't heard such singing as 
yours, Miss Antoinette, for a long time.”’ 

Antoinette bowed her graceful acknowledg- 
ments and was about to leave the piano, when 
mamma's old schoolmate asked: ‘*What is the 
book, my dear, from which you sang ?”’ 

“It’s one of mamma’s old song books—‘The 
Garland,’”’ she replied, turning the faded green 
cover. 

‘«¢The Garland,’”’ said mamma’s old school- 
mate, greatly delighted. ‘Then it has in it ‘Oft 
in the stilly night.’ Will you please sing that?” 

After Antoinette had complied, and had sung a 
Scotch song, at Mr. Blackwood’s request, Bess 
changed the music, and Lilian Huntoon rose, and 
| tucking her violin under her round, white chin, 
played two charming little things that made one 
think of spring mornings and wild flowers and 
everything that is fresh and sweet. After this 
Gertrude read, delightfully, two of mamma's 
favorite poems from Whittier, and then the cake 
and coffee and ice-cream came in, and pretty soon 
Aunt Mary’s carriage came, and the pleasant 
company broke up. 
| As Mr. and Mrs. Blackwood went up the steps 
| of their big, lonely house, Mr. Blackwood said, 
with a sigh, ‘“‘Amy would have been just Antoin- 
|ette Sherman’s age,” and Mrs. Blackwood 
| answered, unsteadily, ‘‘I thought of it. I never 
| missed her so much as I did this evening.”’ 

As the Huntoons went across the street the 


and Mrs. Lawrence and that old schoolmate of | 
mamma’s who is visiting her, and the Huntoons | Technical student said, ‘I didn’t know they were 
and their cousin, the Technical student. Lilian | such nice girls. I supposed they were regular 
says he is awfully homesick.”’ | society young ladies.” 

So the pleasant planning went on, and the| ‘I never knew them to do anything just like 
hearts that were not naturally selfish, but had | this before,’ said Lilian; “‘but wasn’t it nice? 


been enmeshed in the numberless demands of 
social life, grew very warm and tender. 

‘“Mamma,”’ said Bess, at breakfast the next 
morning, ‘“‘we would like to entertain a few 
friends some evening next week.” 

A little shadow flitted over the mother’s face, 
but she said, kindly, “Very well, dear; what 
evening had you decided on ?”’ 

**What do you think, Net?’ 
looking calmly across the table. 

Antoinette reflected fora moment. ‘Monday, 
it's the musicale at the Follansby’s; Tuesday we 
have tickets for the Water Color Exhibit; 
Wednesday is the charity sale at Mrs. Lester's; 
Thursday, I haven't any engagement for Thursday 
evening. Have you, Gertrude? Why not say 
Thursday evening, then, if you are disengaged ?”’ 

“Shall you want the carpets covered, and a 
caterer ?’’ asked Mrs. Sherman. 


asked Bess, 


We'll have something like it some evening.” 
After the last guest had gone, Mr. Sherman 
| drew a small box from his pocket, and taking 
| from it a beautiful pearl pin, fastened it deftly in 
| the lace at mamma’s throat. 
‘In remembrance of your birthday,”’ he said. 
“My birthday? Why, I had forgotten all 
about it!” 
| ‘So had I,” he replied, “but I caught a look 
| between Antoinette and Bess when they were 
deciding on the evening for their friends, and it 
| set me thinking.” 
Here the three tall daughters fell upon him 
with cries of ‘‘Slyboots!”’ ‘“Impostor!’’ but he 
opened his arms and drove them up-stairs before 
| him like a flock of bright birds, calling after them 
| as they separated, “Girls, I am proud of every 
| one of you.” 
| This was only the beginning of good things. 
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The Misses Sherman did not drop out of society, 


by any means, but they changed the proportion | 


of time devoted to it. 
their home. There was always somebody to play 
and sing their father to sleep after dinner, or to 
read the last new book to their mother. 

There was a distinct gain in family affection. 
As Antoinette expressed it: ‘Before we had our 
eves opened, we three girls were just boarders at 
Hotel Sherman, each going our own way without 
much thought of the others. Now we are sisters, 
and it is not a hotel, but home.” 

If Papa Sherman only knew it, one of the best 
investments he ever made was the purchase of 
two lecture tickets which he threw in his waste 
basket. Hester Stuart. 


* 
> 





THOUGHT. 


Fear oftentimes restraineth words, 
But makes not thoughts to cease ; 
aks best that hath the skill 


And hes 
When for to hold his peace. 
Selected. —Lord Thomas Vaux. 





AN INTERRUPTED LYNCHING. 


In the spring of 1870 I was one of a community 
of “squatters” in southeastern Kansas. The land 
on which we had settled without authority belonged 
to the Osage Indians, but was about to pass into 
the hands of the government, to be opened up for 
settlement under the preémption laws. We estab- 
lished a post-office and trading place, giving it the 
name of Osage City. 


There had been as yet no official survey of the | 


land, and we “squatted” a good deal by guess as to 
location. Being beyond regularly constituted 
authorities, and without state courts or laws of 
local application, we banded together for mutual 
protection against both Indian marauders and 
white intruders. 

We formed the “Osage City Club,” elected a 
“Club” sheriff and judge, passed such laws as we 
considered needful for order and the protection of 
each member’s rights, and pledged ourselves to 
stand by these regulations to the death, if need be. 
As the first settlers, we believed that we had the 
best right to the country, and looked with disfavor 
on new-comers. 

One of our number was Jerry Saunders,—‘‘Old 
Jerry,” we called him,—a rough graybeard of 
fifty or more years, whose family consisted of 
himself, wife, four sons and a daughter. The 
youngest son, George, was nearly seventeen, and 
as the “Club” law allowed a father to hold a hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land for each son over 
sixteen years old, besides the same amount for 
himself, Old Jerry and his boys were “holding 
down” five claims. 

The boys, however, lived with their father, and 
paid only occasional visits to their claims, after 
making such trifling improvements as were re- 
quired by the “Club” laws. 

Saunders’s daughter, Polly, was a beautiful and 
lovable girl nearly fourteen years old—a fearless 
horsewoman, and a great favorite among the 
squatters. She was her brothers’ equal in riding 
and managing the half-wild ponies, which were so 
much in use with us at that time. She often rode 
from one to another of our humble homes, where 
she was always sure of a hearty welcome. 

Old Jerry almost worshipped this girl. She was 
the sole being in whose presence he would neither 
use profane language nor chew tobacco. 

“My leetle gal don’t think it’s nice,” he would 
say. “She thinks her old dad a heap nicer’n he be, 
an’ somehow or ‘nother I don’t like the idee of her 
a-findin’ out different.” ‘ 

We sometimes twitted the old man about his fear 
of Polly, but we liked him the better for it. 

One day a messenger was sent from claim to 
claim, calling together the members of the Club to 
consider a case of infringed rights. All assembled 
at the “city” store that night to hear the partic- 
ulars. 

Old Jerry was the aggrieved party. It appeared 
that a new-comer had “jumped” the claim of his 
son George, and before they were aware of his 
presence, had built a cabin upon it and domiciled 
his family. Old Jerry had ordered the intruder to 
leave, but the man had refused to go. 

Our meeting immediately appointed a committee 
of three to wait upon the stranger, and in the name 
of the Osage City Club to order him to leave the 
claim within three days. 

I was chairman of the committee. We found the 
intruder hard at work breaking prairie, while his 
little boy was following the plow and dropping 
corn in the furrow. This was at that time the 
usual method of planting sod-corn. If the grains 
were dropped as close to the edge of the furrow as 
possible, the next round of the plow would cover 
them with a little loose dirt, without throwing the 
heavy, tough sod flat upon them. 

The stranger was a tall, rawboned man, seem- 
ingly of more than ordinary physical strength and 
force of character. He stopped his horses when 
he saw us approaching, and waited for us. 

“Howdy, gentlemen?” he said, looking at us 
inquiringly. 

“We’ve come upon business,” I said, after re- 
turning his greeting, “and the sooner we get at it 
the better.” 

“Right you are, I reckon, stranger,” he replied. 
“I don’t go none on beatin’ around the bush. 
What’s yer business?” 


“Well, there’s not much to say, and it won’t take | 


long to say it. You’ve jumped a man’s claim here, 
and we’ve come to warn you off of it. We repre- 
sent the Osage City Club, and mean what we say.” 

“Oh, that’s what you’ve come for, is it?” he said, 
reflectively. “Well, it’s just this way with me. I 


don’t consider ’at I’ve jumped anybody’s claim at | 
all. If I did, I’d leave ’ithout any orderin’ as soon’s | 


I found it out. But I don’t consider ’at this claim 
was bein’ held down by anybody. I seed a little 
jag o’ hay ’at somebody’d cut out yander—maybe 


“a quarter of a ton or so—an’ one furrer acrost the } 


land over thar; but there wa’n’t nobody a-livin’ 
here, an’ I just settled an’ built my cabin. 
“Then comes an old feller, an’ says ’at he was 


They reserved evenings for | 


| a-holdin’ this claim for one of his boys, along ’ith 
| one apiece for his other ’n’s an’ himself. Thinks I, 
| *That aint no fair shake,’ an’ I told him so. 

“Says I, ‘I wouldn’t jump no man’s claim; but 
| where a man’s already got a good un, an’ then, not 

satisfied ’ith that, wants a whole lot more, that’s a 

different thing.’ Says I, ‘I’ve got a better right to 

one claim for my family ’an you have to four or 
five for yourn.’ The old feller got consid’able hot, 
an’ said ‘he’d show me what’s what,’ an’ went off.” 
I looked at my two companions, and they looked 
;atme. We all felt in our hearts that the stranger 
had the best of the argument; but we were sent 
for a certain purpose, and were determined to 
carry it out. 
“We can’t stay and discuss the rights and wrongs 
with you,” I said. ‘We are sent by the Club to 
| warn you to vacate these premises within three 
days. Your opinion has nothing to do with our 
business. My advice to you is to obey the orders 
of the Club.” 

“Gentlemen,” he replied, speaking slowly and 
mildly, “I don’t aim to wrong nobody. If I didn’t 
think I had a right here, as I said afore, ’twouldn’t 
take no coaxin’ or warnin’ to git me off. But I’ve 
got my family to look out for as well as any of 
you-uns, an’ I propose to stay right here. If I 
don’t, it’ll be ’acause I can’t help myself. I’m 
willin’ to pay the old man for what work him or 
his boys done on this claim, an’ pay ’em more’n 
it’s worth. But I will not give up this claim till 1 
have to. That’s all I’ve got to say.” 

He went on with his plowing, and we departed, 
much astonished at the man’s obstinacy, and yet not 
without a feeling of respect for his determination 
not to be bullied out of what he considered his 
rights. We still expected, however, that after he 


had thought the matter over, he would see the | 


uselessness of resisting so many, and decide to go. 
But after the three days the stranger was still 





Graham and 


there, apparently with no notion of changing his | 
Again the Club was summoned in extra | 


mind. 

session. 
Some of the members were in favor of taking 

immediate forcible possession of the claim, and 


“ousting,” alive or dead, the obstinate stranger, | 
who had dared to defy the edict of the Club. Others, | 


among whom were the members of the committee 

who had called upon him, did not feel that he was 

entirely in the wrong, and wished to give him the 
semblance of justice at least. Our view prevailed. 

It was finally agreed that we should try the case in 

Club court on the following day. 

Next morning the sheriff rode over to the dis- 
puted claim and summoned the man Graham—as 
we had learned his name to be—to appear forth 
with before the Club judge for trial. 

“Well, Mr. Sheriff,” was his reply, “I won’t con 
sent to no sech a game. ’Acourse I know well 
enough ’at I might just as well give it up now as 
agree to stand a trial afore yer Club, ’acause the 
old feller ’at wants me ousted is one of ye, and 
ye’re not a-goin’ back on him. I aint got nothin’ 
agin ye, Mr. Sheriff, nor any on ye, but I don’t 
calculate to be bluffed out, nor swindled out by no 

| sech scheme. If ye git me off’n this ’ere place, 
ye’ll have to do it by force, an’ take yer chances 
while ye’re a-doin’ it.” 

The trial was held, notwithstanding, and of 
course resulted in a unanimous verdict for the 
plaintiff, George Saunders. The sentence of the 
court was that Graham be put off the claim on the 
next day, by force or otherwise, bag and baggage, 
and young Saunders placed in possession. About 
twenty of us assembled the following morning to 
carry out this sentence. 

I am not sure that we all went with willing 
| hearts. But we were pledged to protect each 
| others’ “rights,” and stand by the Club court, and 
this we were determined to do. 

Old Jerry and his sons, of course, were of the 
party. 
Graham’s cabin. 
prepared for us. 

The sheriff and I rode on ahead of the main 
party, to induce Graham, if possible, to give 
peaceable possession. We dismounted a short 
distance from the cabin. I held both horses while 
the sheriff walked to the door. 

Graham appeared, standing a little back from 
the entrance, his right hand uader the left breast 
of his coat, his left hand behind him. We readily 
| guessed what the position meant. He was armed 
and ready to fight to the death. 

He was pale but his voice had not a tremor in it, 
| as he said, “Stop right thar! I know what ye’ve 
|come for, Mr. Sheriff, an’ ye needn’t tell me, or 
| argy the case at all.” 
| “Graham,” began the sheriff, “come now, you’d 
| better —” 

“No use to argy atall,” repeated Graham. “Now 
| let me tell ye; I aint got nothin’ agin any on ye, as 


He saw us coming, and was 





Headed by our sheriff, we proceeded to | 


| I’ve told ye before. But this is my house; my 
goods are in it; my family is in it, an’ I’m a-goin’ to 
protect ’em as long’s I’ve got a finger ’at can pull a 
trigger. There can’t none on ye come in here till 
I’m as dead as a mackerel. An’ if ye do kill me, 
Mr. Sheriff, I’ve just got one favor to ax: Act white 
with my wife and children, an’ don’t lay nothin’ up 
agin ’em on my account.” 

Here the remainder of the party rode up, and the 
sheriff walked over to consult with the men. After 
a short conversation the whole party dismounted, 
and left two or three to hold the horses while the 
rest pressed closer to the cabin. 

“Well,” called out Old Jerry, “air ye a-goin’ to 
give up, or do ye hanker after a necktie per- 
suader?” 

Graham had not shifted his position an inch since 
he first appeared. Slowly and distinctly came his 
reply: “All I’ve got to say is what I’ve already said 
to your sheriff. You've already got four times as 
much land as I have, an’ there aint no civilized 
law ’at would let a boy not seventeen year old hold 
a claim for his father, agin a man ’at’s got a family 
to support. 

“I’m here to protect my family an’ my goods, till 
I die, an’ the first man ’at tries to come in here, or 


makes a move toward me, does it at his own risk. | 


I mean what I say, gentlemen.” 

This was a bold speech for one man to make to 
twenty. But there he stood without flinching, and 
it was plain that he meant what he said. 

For a few moments we stood facing him, scarcely 
knowing how to proceed. No one of us cared to 
make the first advance, for whoever did would in 
all probability invite his own death. 

As we hesitated, we were astounded to see 
Graham suddenly withdraw his hands, jump down 
from the doorstep and, with a horrified exclama. 
tion, rush past us like, as Old Jerry afterward put 
it, “‘a streak of greased lightnin’.” 
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the Bronco. 


Turning to look after him, we saw an alarming 
spectacle. 

Old Jerry Saunders’s half-wild bronco, with 
| Polly on his back, came furiously the 

prairie. Sometimes the brute stopped suddenly, 
shook its whole body as a dog does after coming 
out of water, and sprang up and down in buck 

leaps. Then it came on again, galloping with 
lowered head and many a quick swerve. 

The reins had been jerked outof Polly’s hands at 
| the beginning of the bronco’s run; his forefeet, in 
| springing, had caught them, one check strap had 
| given way and the curb-bit had fallen from his 

teeth. Polly, grasping the short mane near the 

shoulder, kept her seat, but jerked to and fro with 
the savage creature’s plunges, seemed every 
moment likely to be thrown. Her horse fairly 
|shrieked with malice, and would, we feared, 
trample her should he get her down. 
But this was not the danger that had most 
| alarmed Graham for the girl. The bronco’s course, 
when he ran, was toward a dense growth of scrub 

a quarter of a mile distant. Should he reach this, 

Polly would be knocked off or badly mangled 
| among the low trees. 
| Graham, entirely disregarding our armed com- 
pany, ran past at right angles to the pony’s line. It 
| looked as if he might as well attempt to stop a 
}eyclone as the bronco. But he sped on as if 
| without a thought of danger to himself. We 

followed at a much slower rate of speed. 

Perhaps seeing his course likely to be intercepted, 
the bronco ceased all antics and made straight for 
the scrub. But he had miscalculated Graham’s 

| swiftness. With a spurt the squatter was at the 
| pony’s shoulder, and next moment was hanging 
round its neck with both arms. 

Then began a terrific struggle. The bronco 
struck Graham with its forefeet, but he, neverthe 
less, contrived to fling them up to its shoulders. 

| The brute tore his shirt away from his back, and 
left a stream of blood from its teeth. 

But its speed had slackened, and Polly was able 
| to spring off. At that moment Graham almost 
| flung the pony. Then he dropped, and the wild 
brute rushed away. 

| Old Jerry Saunders cried like a baby as Polly, 
trembling from the long strain on her nerves, ran 
| into his arms, flung hers around his neck and broke 
|into tears with the reaction from excitement. 

Graham still lay where he had fallen, unable to 
rise, but fully conscious and cool in mind. 
| “Well, gentlemen,” he -said, in a voice that 
| betokened his effort to express no weakness or 

pain, “I reckon ye’ve got the drop on me. 
no shape for fightin’.” 

“Graham,” cried Old Jerry, rushing up and 
taking his hand, “don’t talk about fightin’. Ye 
| aint got none of it to do. Say, I wish ye’d forgive 
me for the trouble I’ve made ye. Ye’re the 
spunkiest man ever I seen. The place is yourn, 
| an’ so’s thé best team I’ve got to my name, an’ all 





across 








I aint in | 
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the work me an’ George can do to help you with 
yer crops this year.” 

“Well, I aint needin’ help with work. I can hoe 
my row, I reckon. But it’s neighborly of 
thank ye all the same,” said Graham. “Ye see, I 
was bound to hang on to my rights.” 

“That’s all right—the claim’s yourn,” said Jerry. 

We carried the wounded man to 
tenderly as we could. One of his legs was’ shock 
ingly bruised, and a great chunk almost torn out of 
the flesh behind his left shoulder. 

We all joined in to pay the doctor’s bill and 
provide for the wants of his family till he was able 
to work again. 

Old Jerry was as good as his word. He and 
George finished breaking out the land and planting 
the seed. Then when Graham could get about, the 
old fellow led over his finest team of horses, and 
insisted upon giving them to him as a small token 
of his gratitude for having saved his darling. 

Graham, finding he could scarcely retain Jerry’s 


ye— 


his cabin as 


friendship without accepting the horses, took 
them into use. Some years afterward, when his 


energy had made him prosperous, he insisted on 
giving George, Jerry’s youngest son, a thorough 
bred bull and two high-priced cows. 

J. G. FOWLER. 
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FAMOUS AMERICANS. 
By Justin [icCarthy. 
Recollections of Horace Greeley. 


I wonder if the rising generation of Americans 
have any clear idea of the part once played in 
American political and social struggles by Horace 
Greeley. It is hard to judge as to the memory and 
the interests of the up-coming generation. 

When I first went to the United States, Horace 
Greeley was one of the men whom every stranger 
wished to see. He was to us a sort of Benjgmin 
Franklin. In my early and boyish days I used to 
delight in reading of Benjamin Franklin, and of his 
poverty and his struggles and his walking through 
Philadelphia—it was Philadelphia, surely ?—with 
the cheap loaves under his arm and witha full confi 
dence in his destiny. I had somewhat the same 
idea much later about Horace Greeley. 

We all knew that Greeley had fought his way up 
from utter poverty to become a great journalist, 
who could lend a powerful hand in the making of 
cabinets and of presidents. For me, as a jour 
nalist, such a figure had naturally an especial 
interest. 

Then we had known something of Horace 
Greeley in England. I wrote, in a long since 
forgotten novel of mine, about the Exhibition of 
the year 1851 in London as “the year which brought 
into official codjperation and fellowship the three 
most single-minded, straightforward, disinterested 
men then living in the world—Richard Cobden, 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington and Horace Greeley.” 
These three were, with many others, commissioners 
for the arrangement of the great international 
exhibition in the Crystal Palace, the first exhibi- 
tion of the kind ever held. 

The name of the Duke of Wellington seems to 
belong to an age which has become purely histor 
ical. Those who knew Richard Cobden well—lI 
was one of them—are fast diminishing in numbers. 
I suppose it is so in the United States with those 
who knew Horace Greeley. Still, Horace Greeley 
was a typical and assuredly, in his way, a great 
American. 

1 brought letters of introduction to Mr. Greeley 
when I first went to America, and received a most 
kindly greeting from him. Our first meeting took 
place at the Union League Club, off Madison 
Square, New York. Mr. Greeley asked me to come 
to breakfast with him, and then to go and see some 
agricultural show in Westchester County. 

I was greatly interested in Mr. Greeley’s appear. 
ance—in the broad, benevolent forehead and the 
kindly, shrewd eyes beaming through good-natured 
spectacies. He reminded me of Mr. Pickwick. 
He reminded me of Count Cavour. No man could 
be disparaged when his face and forehead are 
compared in benevolence with those of Mr. Pick 
wick, and in intelligence with of Count 
Cavour. 

Mr. Greeley had then a country-place at Chap 
paqua, and he was living, while in town, at a hotel 
in Union Square. He showed me about New York 
a great deal. He knew instinctively what I wanted 
to see. 

It was a campaign season, and he was stumping 
the country for General Grant and Mr. Schuyler 
Colfax. He allowed me to accompany him to a 
number of meetings in New York City and New 
York State and New Jersey. 

I had always heard that he was a very bad 
speaker—at public meetings. I did not think so. I 
thought he had that soundest kind of eloquence 
which consists in sending your arrow of argument 
most straightly and directly to its mark. I could 
listen to him with intense and unfaltering interest. 

It used to be an article of faith in England that 
Stuart Mill was a very bad public speaker. I never 
thought so. I was of opinion, and am so still, that 
Stuart Mill was a very good public speaker. He, 
too, could send his argumentative arrow straight 
to its mark. 

Much later | used to hear that Mr. Parnell was a 
very bad public speaker. I suppose such opinions 
can only live in the minds of people who think 
public speaking is a sort of confectionery art or 
craft, and who make no account of the solid 
work of conviction which the speaker hopes to 
accomplish. 

I was often at Mr. Greeley’s house, and I met 
him at many houses in New York. He livedina 
fashion of truly republican simplicity. He was 
fond, however, of dining out, although he drank 
no wine; he was fond of going to the theatre, and 
he enjoyed in a hearty, boyish fashion, all manner 
of harmless pleasures. 

His conversation was wonderfully shrewd, sharp 
and intelligent. I used to meet him very often on 
Sunday evenings at the house of the two poetesses, 
Alice and Phebe Carey. There used to be delight- 
ful Sunday evening gatherings at their little house 
just above Union Square—simple, modest, unpre- 
tentious gatherings, but with plenty of intellect to 
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make them attractive. Horace Greeley 
went there, and it used to interest me greatly to 
see how the man who was really a power in 
American politics, and whose great paper had to 
be counted as a potent 
factor in every crisis, 
political or social, could 
throw his whole soul 
into the pleasant liter- 
ary talks which we used 
to have there. 

In his quiet simplicity 
and suppressed strength 
he sometimes reminded 
me of Jobn Bright; 
and, indeed, also in an 
occasional faculty of 
suddenly bracing him- 
self up and bearing 
down on somebody who 
was becoming too dog- 
matic and giving him- 
self too many airs. 

Most of the guests 
who used to assemble 
in those pleasant rooms 
are long since gone. 
The sisters Carey are 
both gone. Ole Bull, 
the once famous Nor- 
wegian violinist, 


Hit 


in his early days put forward as a rival of the 
immortal Paganini, is gone. Horace Greeley is 
gone. Mr. Barnum, who was a constant figure 
there,—I remember him as a retiring, quiet man 
who enjoyed the evenings, apparently, but who 
certainly did not seem inclined to talk much to 
anybody, although he could talk very well if 
anybody took the trouble of drawing him out,— 
Mr. Barnum is gone. 

I remember Horace Greeley talking to me once 
about Charles Dickens, and expressing his regret 
that Dickens should drink so much wine. I 
mildly protested that at home, among his friends, 
Dickens never had the reputation of drinking too 
much wine. He was, in fact, understood to be a 
very moderate drinker of wine, although he 
greatly enjoyed the good-fellowship of a pleasant 
dinner-party. 

Greeley bore down upon me,. however, and 
assured me that he had seen Dickens at dinner- 
parties in New York drink several kinds of wine 
one after the other. Very likely he did. Those 
were the days, elaborate in England and ir 
America, when a taste of a different kind of wine 
accompanied each succession of dishes—when 
what Disraeli calls ‘‘a little mob of wine-glasses”’ 

- stood beside each plate, and the guest sipped with 
each new course a new order of wine. 

Such is not our custom now. Men who dine 
together seldom drink more than one kind of 
wine, at least in London. 

But when Horace Greeley, with his simple 
Spartan views of things, saw Dickens sipping a 
succession of wines, he jumped to the conclusion 
that Dickens must have been too fond of wine, 
which most certainly was not the case. 

Greeley was an immense lover of farming and 
gardening, 
garden. As we say now in London, he “fancied 
himself’ in farming and gardening. It was an 
interesting spectacle to see him surrounded by 
farmers—by real, practical farmers—at some 
agricultural meeting near to his country home in 
New York State. 

Nothing could be more touching than the ven- 
eration which the farmers had for him as a 
politician and a journalist, the way in which they 
looked up to him for light and leading in all 
political and social affairs—and then the kindly 
indulgence, the suppressed compassion they had 
for his utterances on all agricultural questions. 

Not one of them would allow Mr. Greeley to 
know what he really thought of Greeley’s views 
on agriculture; but there was not one whose face, 
when the great man talked of farming, did not 
become, as Lady Macbeth says, ‘‘a book where 
men might read strange matters.’’ The farmers 
regarded him, where farming was concerned, as 
kindly people might regard a clever child digging 


in his little garden, and occasionally planting | 


things with their roots in the air 
There used to be a story about Horace Greeley’s 
telling some friend that he had made a certain 


often | 
| operations. 
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and all that pertains to farm and | 





considerable sum in one year by his farming 
Horace explained it all, item by 
item. He had got so much for grain, so’ much 
for vegetables, so much for fruits; he could prove 
every amount, every figure 
—there could be no mis- 
take about that. But then 
the inconsiderate question 
was asked, What were the 


cost you? 

Then a momentary puz- | 
zlement came over the | 
political philosopher's ex- 


lowed by a beaming, self- 
confessing and _ entirely 
characteristic smile. 

“T never thought of that,”’ 
he placidly owned up; “I 
quite forgot to take account 
of the expenses.” 


happy phrase to me which 
I have treasured ever since 
and have quoted often. Let 
me quote it once again. 
He was telling me about 

some money he had once 
come in for, and 
which he had 
muddled away 
somehow, very 
likely in some 
Quixoticscheme 
of benevolence. 

“It is all 
gone,”’ he saiu, 
‘and so much 
the better.’’ 
Then he paused 
for a moment, 
and added in a 
subdued and 
convinced tone 
of voice, ‘The 


TRE MEMO THBUKE 
past at least is 


| 7 ] 
secure.”” 


Yes, the past is always secure. I 

am sure there was much about Horace 

Greeley’s past which is always secure, 

which could never be taken from him— 

much, too, about his past which could 
never be taken from his country. 

I came to know him very intimately in America. 
We wete fellow-members of various political and 
philanthropical organizations. In those distant 
days, and during my first residence in America, 
I made it my business, as it was my desire, to 
mingle as much as I could in the practical life of 
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America—to stand on American platforms, to 


write for American newspapers, to be a member 
of American associations, to see as far as I could 
all phases of American social life. 
rience, I hope, was never quite lost on me. 
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POPULARITY. 
Such kings of shreds have wooed and won her, 
Such crafty knaves her laure! owned, 


t has “—— almost an honor 
ot to be crowned. 


Selected. —Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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INTERNATIONAL YACHTING. 


Last spring, when the Vigilant started to race 
in British waters, some enthusiastic American 
landsmen thought she was destined to win every 
time. Experienced yachtsmen looked for no 
such result. They believed her to be the fastest 
yacht afloat for open-water racing with few turns, 
but they knew she was going to compete over 
tortuous landlocked courses against fast boats 
built specially for such conditions. 

By crossing the ocean in remarkably quick 
time, the Vigilant scored well, 
disproved a common English 
centreboarders cannot be made at once fast 
and seaworthy. Her subsequent behavior under 
racing rig emphasized the point in her favor, but 
it cannot be said that much else in the venerable 





dispute about the comparative merits of keel | 


yachts and centreboarders was set at rest by her 
racing. 
One more point was, however, made evident, and 


Americans should not forget it when a British | 
yacht crosses again to race for the America cup— 
that is, the liability of a racing craft to be strained | 
The best | 


injuriously by an ocean voyage. 
British and American authorities agree that the 
Vigilant, during the first series of races,—those 
in Scotch waters,—was not the quick, lively, 
responsive boat that beat the Valkyrie last year. 


Unfortunately the Valkyrie was sunk by the | 


Satanita at the start of the Vigilant’s first race on 
the other side. The American craft, more or less 
strained by her ocean trip, sailed by a skipper 
unfamiliar with her, and manned by a crew 
not accustomed to work together,—three quite 
serious drawbacks,—nevertheless showed more 
speed than the Britannia in Scotland, when both 
were favored alike by brisk breezes. 

In Irish waters, where the second series of races 
occurred, the Vigilant had recovered something 
of her primal form, while her captain and crew 
had improved in handling her. So she hand- 
somely won her share of these contests, behaving 
particularly well in stiff winds. 

Subsequently in English water she outpaced the 


pressive face, and was fol- | 


Greeley once used a very | 


The expe- 


for her voyage | 
assertion that | 


Britannia in the most important race between | machines a voter cannot stuff the ballot-box, and 
them; yet it curiously happened that each boat | the machine itself counts every vote. Thus false 
won one of their two races in strong winds, so| returns are prevented absolutely. 


that the question of their comparative speed in | 
| jnstly, that the questions to be determined have 


heavy weather was not wholly cleared up. 
Americans may, however, be content with the 


| British opinion that the centreboarder is the faster | 
| craft in winds of the greatest strength in which | 
Nor need we | 
expenses—what did it all | object to the English boast that their tiller-steered | due weight, but the unpleasant features of the 
| keel yachts go about more quickly than boats | 


racing yachts can judiciously sail. 


lw hich, like the Vigilant, are steered by a wheel; 


and that they are better fitted for beating up long, | 
narrow, winding arms of the sea. 
In the end our champion lost her centreboard, 


| 


test against the Britannia. 


season highly satisfactory to those who are eager 
for more international yacht-racing. 

The effect of the varied struggle has been to 
give British yachtsmen new hope that they may 
| yet succeed in getting back the famous America | 
cup. On the other hand, our sailing men are 


on their own courses. 


lessons it gives to ship-builders and sail-makers, 
to say nothing of the brave, healthful, open-air 
spirit it widely promotes. 

To the outcome of future international contests 
Americans may 
dence. Not only did the Vigilant do well in condi- 
tions specially favorable to her rival, but the 
American ten-rater Dakota, which was built to 
race in British waters, has there outsailed every- 
thing in her class. 
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THE ASH. 


Toward the storm his bare aray arms he flings, 
And sturdy stands as Harold’s men once stood. 
And when the keen wind through his branches sings, 
We men of English blood 
Hear a es again the twanging of bowstrings, 

ng arrow’s hissing singing wings, 
And ate e croon of yeomen in the wood. 


WINTHROP PACKARD. 
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CAUCUS REFORM. 

One of the most important modern improve- 
ments in government arises out of the recognition 
of political parties by the law. No one can doubt 
that this change was needed. It is sufficient 
merely to point to the practical working of our 
system to prove its necessity. 

In many of the states, and in thousands of the 
counties, cities and towns composing them, a 
nomination to office by one party or the other 
is certain to be followed by an election. The 
Republican candidate for Governor of Vermont 
or the Democratic candidate for Governor of 
Georgia wonders, not if he will be elected, but 
how large will be his majority. 

Thus, in a large number of cases, it is an elec- 
tion within a party which determines who shall 
be our public officers. Consequently, to regulate 
by law the elections which merely register a 
decision previously made, and to leave unregu- 
lated the process by which the real selection of 
officers is effected, is like taking infinite pains 
about harvesting, but paying no attention at all 
to plowing, sowing and cultivating. 

The introduction of the Australian ballot almost 
forced the recognition of parties. There must be 
some rule as to placing names on the official 
ballot. The regularly nominated candidates must 
be preferred to irregular or bolting candidates. 
This principle requires that the state shall judge 
who is properly nominated, and this again obliges 
the state to regulate and to a certain degree pro- 
tect party caucuses and conventions. 

A beginning has already been made in this 

direction. Several laws have been passed in 
Massachusetts, and probably in other states, 
though they have not come under our notice. In 
| Massachusetts parties may—for the law is not 
yet compulsory, except as far as it regards the 
city of Boston—hold their caucuses and conven- 
| tions under certain regulations. There is recog- 
nition of the political committee, with provision 
las to the number of its members, its term of 
office, and its authority for calling caucus or 
convention. 

The method of nominating candidates to be 
voted for at the caucus is prescribed, an official 
ballot is prepared, and at the caucus the polls are 
opened for a definite time; a party ‘‘check-list,”’ 
| or list of registered voters of the party, is used; 
| and the election is conducted on the ‘‘Australian”’ 
system, by marking with a cross the names of 
| those for, whom the citizen wishes to vote. 

It will be seen that this system extends to the 

| caucus every practical protection that is given by 
| the law to the formal election. Those only who 
|are entitled to vote, by being members of the 
party holding the caucus, are admitted to the 
polls; any group of five voters may present 
names of candidates to be voted for; there is 
ample time for giving in the ballots; the voting is 
secret. 

Of course there is opportunity for fraud of 
various kinds, but unhappily there is the same 
opportunity in our more formal elections. Not 
until there is a general introduction of voting 
machines, such as those in limited use in New 
York, will the chance to cheat be taken away. 

In an election conducted by means of these 




















| lute sovereigns now left in the world. 
| ship leaves port your will is law. Every one on 


| your decisions there are no appeals. 
spurred anew not only to hold that trophy but to | 
send boats over-seas that will beat British yachts | 
| was the bluff old captain’s reply. 
The sport is one that has positive value in the | | obligations to make fast runs, yet never to take 

| any risks. 
| of a first-class liner to exercise discretion. 


| nearly all the way. 
well look forward with confi- | 








Many men avoid caucuses because they feel, 


been already settled by bosses and leaders. But 
under a thorough system of caucus reform, and 
the reform is sure to be made within a few years, 
not only will the real wish of every voter have its 


caucus—the prominence and the bad manners of 
| the ‘strikers’ and ‘‘heelers’’—will be eliminated. 
In order to bring about this desirable result, it 


| is necessary only to secure the election of a state 

| legislature pledged to effect the reform. 

| Which had previously got out of order, just as she 
was about to start on an important open-sea con- | 

This accident brought 


the series miserably to a close, and vet it was a | 
| a jocose remark to the captain one night as they 
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SPEED AND SAFETY. 
A passenger on one of the Eurepean liners made 





were chatting familiarly on deck. 
“You sea-captains,” he said, “are the only abso- 
When the 


| board recognizes your supreme authority. From 
Every life is 
in your keeping. You are sea-kings indeed.” 

“No, we are bondmen of the company managers,” 
“We are under 


It is no longer possible for the captain 


“Why, on my last run across the Atlantic,” he 
continued, rapidly warming up, “I had bad weather 
When the wind was not 
blowing a gale, there was dense fog, and I didn’t 
dare to run at full speed. The ship was thirty-six 
hours behind time in reaching New York.” 

The captain and the passenger were intimate 
friends, and talked without restraint. 

*] went to the main office,” the captain continued, 
“and was received coldly by the manager. He 
told me that I had made a very poor run. I tried 
to explain how bad the weather had been, but he 
listened impatiently. He reminded me that other 
ships leaving England on the same day had arrived 
much earlier, although they must have had similar 
weather. He said that the day for cautious, old- 
fashioned captains had gone by. The reputation 
of a ship for speed must be maintained, and cap- 
tains must be brisk and wide-awake, or their 
usefulness would be at an end. 

“You may have noticed,” the captain added after 
a pause, “that we have been running at full speed 
all day in a heavy fog. Your king has been profit 
ing by the reprimand which he received, and he 
hasn’t known a comfortable moment until the fog 
lifted an hour ago. 

“So you see that the kings of the sea are the 
managers’ bondmen. If they are cautious and 
avoid risks, they are considered sleepy and slow. 
If they are venturesome and the ship goes wrong, 
then they are condemned as foolhardy. That’s the 
tyranny of the sea, even if we are kings on deck.” 

The captain, through sensitiveness under re- 
proof, it is possible may have overstated the case. 
Nevertheless, speed and safety are not always 
reconcilable terms. 


* 
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LAFAYETTE’S MEMORY. 


Lafayette’s marvellous memory for faces has 
been the subject of many pleasing anecdotes, and 
it added materially to his popularity. Especially 
did it prove a happy faculty when he revisited 
America, and repeatedly awakened the enthusiasm 
of the people—already full of ardent admiration— 
by immediately recognizing the comrades of his 
youthful campaigns, without any reintroduction, 
wherever he encountered them. 

An unpublished incident of this kind, recently 
related on the occasion of the seventieth anniver- 
sary of his visit to Newburyport, has been handed 
down from sire to son in the old town, and is 
unquestionably true. 

At the battle of Brandywine, when a column of 
Americans found it necessary to retreat, and 
wished to slip away from the enemy as quietly as 
possible through the fog, one reluctant patriot 
delayed his retreat to spike a gun. 

While he was busy doing this, a young officer 
rode swiftly out of the mist and ordered him to 
stop, lest the noise he was making should betray 
their whereabouts to the enemy. The soldier 
obeyed, and the young officer disappeared. 

Half a century later the same soldier, then a 
veteran long out of service, stood among the crowd 
assembled to greet General Lafayette, on his visit 
to Newburyport, whom he supposed he had never 
seen before. Lafayette saw him, looked at him 
steadily, and to his utter surprise summoned him 
to his side. He then recalled the little incident at 
Brandywine, telling him that it was he, then 
scarcely more than a lad recently arrived and in 
the heat of his first battle, who had given him the 
order to leave the gun and retreat silently with the 
rest of his company. 

With fifty years, and the French Revolution, and 
the distracting misery of life inan Austrian prison, 
intervening between Lafayette’s first and second 
meeting with a man he had seen but a moment, the 
recognition was a wonderful feat of memory. 

It is easy to imagine the pleasure it caused to the 
veteran and his fellow-townsmen, and easy to 
understand one of the lesser reasons which helped 
to make Lafayette’s second visit to the United 
States a triumphal progress. 
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WITTY RETORTS. 

The late James G. Blaine was credited, even by 
those who disliked him, with remarkable command 
of temper, and his courtesy was unfailing. 

On one occasion a decision which he made as 
Speaker of the House greatly enraged a new mem- 
ber, who waited on Pennsylvania Avenue after 
the House adjourned, with some friends, declaring 
that he would “have it out or fight.” 


“You can’t,” said one of his friends. ‘Nothing 


you can say will get the better of Blaine’s good 
humor and politeness.” 
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“We'll see!” said the enraged man, as he caught 
sight of the stately figure of the Speaker coming 
slowly toward him. He stepped forward quickly 
and stood aeross his path. 

“Mr. Blaine,” he said, loudly, “I don’t know you. 
Iam no acquaintance of yours. But I take the 
liberty of telling you, sir, that you are a fool anda 
jackass!” 

“Indeed!” said Blaine, mildly. ‘Now I wonder,” 
regarding him thoughtfully, “what kind of a liberty 
you would have taken if I had been one of your 
intimate friends?” and bowing courteously, he 


| 





passed on, while the companions of the Congress. | 


man burst into a shout of laughter. 

A late premier of England, when he was a 
leading member of the House of Commons, com- 
pletely neutralized the chilling effect of the 
disaffection of one of his party by a single witty 
phrase. The member was one of his chief sup- 
porters, and suddenly withdrew his aid in behalf 
of an important measure, just before the vote was 
to be taken upon it. Every eye turned on the 
leader when he rose, expecting an outburst of fiery 
indignation; but he coolly remarked, “I regret 
that the member from Blankshire has changed 
what he is pleased to call his mind,” and called for 
a division. 


The House laughed; and as long as the disaffected | 


member remained in Parliament, the satire of the | 
phrase clung to him. 


—+ oe 


BROWNING AND LORD COLERIDGE. 


| by trade. 


“Why not?” asked Kean. 
from Milton three times a week at Exmouth.” 

He seemed to be a universal genius. He had 
been fencing-master, dancing-master, singer, and 
at one time proposed setting up a school. That he 
did not do so was only the fault of circumstances; | 
none who knew him doubted that the project would | 
have been successful. 


A FAMOUS CARPENTER. 


Not many people knew that M. Carnot, the late 
President of the French Republic, was a carpenter 
It is true that he did not, in his mature 
years, practise the trade of a carpenter, but in his 
youth he had been taught that handicraft, and no 
doubt might have exercised it if it had been neces 
sary. The family of Sadi Carnot’s mother came | 
from the little town of Chabanais, in the Charente, 


| a department of western France. 


Though they were people of means, they believed | 
}in Jean Jacques Rousseau’s doctrine 


that every 
child should be taught a\handicraft, in order that, 


| in case of adversity, he may make his way in the 


——. and not be a burden upon any one. 
ursuance of their mother’s belief in this 


saaiiota young Sadi Carnot and his brother were | 
| Bet at work every 
Shabanais, to learn the trade of carpentering and | 


summer, when they 


joining. It was no mere play, for they were put in 


the midst of working carpenters and their helpers, | 


| on actual “jobs,” and had to do their share of the 


| 


work. 
Madame Carnot not only insisted upon this, but 


| gave the boys no preference over the other work- 
| ers, while they were with them, in the matter of 


“Good books will nerve you for the work—the | 


serious and earnest work—which is the lot of all 
true and good men.” 


So said, not long ago, the | 


late Lord Coleridge, when discoursing upon the | 
useful habit of committing to memory the words | 


of great poets. He mentions particularly Shake- 


speare, Milton, Wordsworth, ‘whose verse makes | 


bright things brighter and happy men happier,” 
Gray, Shelley, Keats and Scott. 

Lord Coleridge omits Browning because, though 
he has admired him from his boyhood, he has not 
always found his writings intelligible. And then, 
for the comfort of others who may have suffered 
from a similar difficulty, he repeats a curious 
remark once made to him by the poet so much 


admired by some readers for his fine qualities and | 


by others for his defects. 

Browning, it appears, was accustomed to present 
his books to Coleridge as they came out, and once, 
after such a presentation, 
the work. 


Coleridge replied with frankness that some of it 


seemed to him admirable; parts of it, he thought, 
ought to be immortal; but that as to much of it he 
could not speak because he could not understand 


Whether this reply pleased or offended the poet | 
| which he can outwit his driver and so take him 


we are not told; and readers of Browning will be 
likely to hold different opinions upon the point, 
according as they believe that he was obscure on 
purpose or because he could not always write 
clearly. 
but simply records Browning’s 
outspoken confession. 

“Ah, well,” said the poet, “ifa reader of your 
calibre understands ten per cent. of what I write, I 
think he ought to be content.” 


response to this 


It is to be hoped that the words were spoken in | 


a spirit of badinage. Otherwise the lord chief 
justice was perhaps justified in turning to the 


works of Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth and | 9 


their successors, as named above. 


* 
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WHO OWNED THE FARM? 


“Brother Jonathan’s”’ farm in the West is a large 
one, but long ago it was a question if it was large 


enough to employ and feed all the wayfarers to | 


whom Jonathan hospitably opened his doors. 
They came, literally, from all parts of the world, 
and Jonathan never asked them for references. 

He made them as useful as he could on the place, 
and it never occurred to him that they might some 
time assume the right to take the farm out of his 
hands and run it themselves. 

One day there came several tramps of evil 
appearance; but they were received as the others 
had been; 
whose looks he had not liked at first had turned 
out quite useful men. 


scheme to alter all the arrangements on the place. 
They declared that they were all wrong, and they 
were going to set them right. 

Their first step was to throw the farm wagons 
into the pond; the next to set fire to the barn, 
having chained up the cattle securely within. 
Occasionally they popped off a pistol at the farmer 
or his wife or his sons—not that they had anything 
against any of them, but because it seemed to them 
the natural way to change things, which they 
regarded as their mission. 


There came a day when even good-natured 
Jonathan thought that matters had gone far 
enough. What he did to the tramps is of no con- 


sequence; but the Newlands farm is no longer 
hospitably opened to any one who chooses to make 
it his home. 

This is a fable. 
pret it. 


We hardly think we need inter. 


+ 
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MANY-SIDED. 


Those persons who believe that he who is able 
to do one thing perfectly would find it possible to 
do other things better than the average man or 
woman, would find support for the theory in the 
capabilities of the actor Kean. 

One day he was riding along the Strand on a fast 
horse, which pranced and curveted in a somewhat 
alarming manner. 

“Take care!” called a friend. 
actor, but —” 

“But what?” asked Kean. “You evidently don’t 
know that I was paid thirty pounds last year, at 
Brighton, for breaking three horses.” 

At another time a friend who heard that he was 
about to give readings from Milton, said to him: 

“Kean, stick to Shakespeare. Don’t meddle with | 
Milton.” 


“You’re a good 


inquired how he liked | 


| 


Lord Coleridge expresses no opinion, | 





| 


| to Sir Gilbert Elliott, 


for Jonathan remembered that some | 


food. They had to eat at the same table and par- 
take of the same plain fare. 

In this way both boys became at last practical 
carpenters. At the same time they learned to 
enter into the feelings of the laboring people, and 
to appreciate their situation; and there is excellent 
reason to believe that the liberal opinions of the 
late President rested in large part on his practical 
acquaintance with the working people. 

Itis worth noting that these working vacations 
of young Sadi Carnot were a most agreeable time 
to him. He remembered the days spent at Chaba 
nais with feelings of delight, and always went 
there for rest when occasion offered. 


His mother, who is, still living, looked forward | 


with great pleasure to the expiration of her son’s 
seven vears of presidential service, when she 
expected to take him to Chabanais, 
boy again, and give him a “good rest” there. It 


is quite possible that, if the assassin’s hand hac | 


spared him, he might have found at the carpenter's 
bench a delightful relief from the cares of state. 


USEFUL BUT UNLOVING. 

The history of the human race has taught us that, 
even as “the worm will turn,” so man, downtrodden 
by tyranny, will seek revenge. Therefore it is not 
surprising to know that the usually patient and 
submissive camel will sometimes resent an over- 
dose of abuse. Too dense to think of a way in 


unawares, when roused to the pitch of fury, he 
rushes at the tyrant open-mouthed, and his formi- 
dable teeth and powerful jaws do serious damage. 


Of this vindictiveness the driver is aware, and of 
the certainty that sooner or later the camel will 
seek revenge. Accordingly, itis customary for the 

erson who fears his malice to throw his clothes 

efore the camel, meanwhile hiding himself until 
the animal’s fury has been expended in tossing 
and trampling on them, when the injury, real or 
ougpeese. is at once forgotten. 
he camel will not identify himself with his 
driver or rider in the smallest way whatever. He 
steadily declines all advances. His eye never 


| re gon up with love or even interest at the approach 
Should you attempt to pat or caress 


his master. 
him he will object in a very decided manner. 

Good treatment or bad makes no difference to 
him. Life and its hard conditions are 
ranted. His view of things is far too serious. 


taken for 
He 


8 so absorbed and preoccupied that he has no time | 
to waste on the gambols indulged in by all other | 


young animals. 


BEYOND HIS EXPECTATIONS. 


When the first edition of Thomson’s “Seasons” 
came out the poet sent a copy, handsomely bound, 
of Minto, afterward lord 
justice clerk, who had shown him great kindness. 

Sir Gilbert showed the book, which was really a 
credit to the publisher, to his old gardener, who 
was a relation of Thomson’s. The old man took it 
in his hands, turning it over and over, and gazing 
at it in evident admiration. Sir Gilbert asked: 

“Well, David, what do you think of James 
Thomson now? There’s a book that will make him 


famous all the world over, and immortalize his | 


| name.’ 
But presently the tramps began to unfold a 
| book, replied proudly: 


David, looking first at Sir Gilbert and then at the | 


“In truth, sir, itis a grand book! I did na’ think | 
the lad had ingenuity enow to ha’ done sic a neat | 


| piece of handicraft as that.” 


And without a glance inside the handsome | 
covers, the gardener handed the book back to his | 
employer, repeating his surprise that his ome 4 
poetical relative should have attained to suc 
praiseworthy work. 


DISCOURAGING. 


It is said that Voltaire, while a young man, eager 
for instruction, was perpetually asking questions. 
Despreaux on one occasion, with impatience and 
considerable harshness, reproved him for indulging 
in this propensity. 


Voltaire never forgot the reproof, and profited | 


by it to such an extent that as years went on he 


not only gave up his habit of putting questions, | 
but became more and more averse to answering | 
came to rise | 


such as were put to him. In time he ¢ 
abruptly and leave the company of a 
questioner, without the faintest suggestion of an 


| apology. 


He is said to have greeted an inhabitant of 
Geneva, who had furnished him with the idea and 
model of the interrogating bailiff in the “Droit du 
Seigneur,”’ with the remark: 

“Sir, I am very well pleased to see you; but I 
wish to inform you beforehand that I know nothing 
pape what you are going to ask, whatever it may 
ye.” 


SELF-COMMAND. 


“Self-command is the main elegance,” “Self 
control is the rule,” says Emerson. 


He is enforcing that rule of manners which bids | 
|}us avoid the exaggeration that causes loss of 
power, and the heat that makes our inferivrs our 
superiors. He quotes from the austere, reserved, 
eloquent St. Just, ‘Keep cool, and you command 
| everybody ;” and from the wily old Talleyrand, 


| “Above all, gentlemen, no heat.” 


“I gave readings | 


went to} 


as if he were a} 


versistent | 


Mellin’s Food is food—not medicine. 
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Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
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WORKING UNDER GREAT MASTERS. 
Sir Charies Lyell. 


I have been asked to write down a few reminis- 
cences of*the eminent geologist, Sir Charles Lyell, 
who was my dear old friend and master. Therefore 
1 must ask the reader to forgive me if I have to 


speak of myself; for how can I rightly describe | 


| notes, almost every fact, whether gathered from 
| books, letters or observation, which afterward 
| found a place in his works. When a new note- 
| book was in hand, I could follow his movements 
on a return from a tour as if I had been with him, 
so accurate were his details. 
This gave all his work a special value; for by 

turning back to any given note-book he could 
verify any conclusion, and men knew that he 
| never stated as a fact anything which he could 
| not prove from notes taken at the time. 
| The same conscientious spirit made him most 
| careful of his style. Young authors would be 
| astonished if they knew how often he wrote and 
rewrote a passage till he was sure it was his very 
best. The result was that when reading over 
chapters he had published many years earlier he 
would say, ‘41 do not want a word of it altered.” 

He used to relate, with a merry twinkle in his 


what he was, without telling how I first met him, | 
and of our daily work together ? 


eye, a story of a meeting at the Geological Society 


So full was his mind of his subject, whether 
reading new matter, correcting or dictating, that 
he became quite unconscious of himself and of 
outside things. He often assumed the strangest 
attitudes in his chair, or on the sofa. One of the 
most peculiar was when he lay full length, face 
downward, on three or four of the chairs which 
were placed against the wall, and traced patterns 
on the carpet with his finger while his thoughts 
were entirely engrossed with his subject. At 
other times he would pace up and down or peer 
along the bookcase for a volume for reference, 
dictating clearly and rapidly all the time. 

If any one came in and spoke to him it was 
often several minutes before he could collect his 
thoughts, and though he tried to be patient, such 
interruptions always worried him. 

But though very eager, especially toward the 


even to the happiness of the individual who 
| may thus fill out the measure of physiological 
| existence. Few have done anything for them- 
selves or humanity much after the age of three 
seore and ten. The brilliant exceptions did their 
greatest work before that age, no matter how well 
they did afterward, and those who have certainly 
reached one hundred or more years have been 
celebrated for their age only. : 

The most thoroughly authenticated instance of 
a life prolonged much beyond the ordinary limits 
is the case of Thomas Parr, of Shropshire. He is 
said to have lived to the age of one hundred and 
fifty-two; and he did work as a farm laborer 
until he was one hundred and thirty. At the 
request of the king he went to London in his 
hundred and fifty-second year, and was so 
| liberally entertained at court that he died of a 
After 





It was in June, 1864, that this first began. I | of London where one of the members complained 
was young and eager for useful employment, and | that another had altered his words in a quotation. 
my friend Miss Rowan, who was parliamentary | The offender pleaded that Lyell often abridged | 
secretary to Sir Francis Goldsmith, heard through | quotations in his works. ‘Yes,’ was the answer, | 
him that Lyell needed an amanuensis. I applied | ‘but then he always improves them.” | 





end of his life, to press on with work, he never | plethora, it is said, a few months later. 

grudged time in getting to the pith of any matter, | death, his body was examined by the celebrated 

and was always ready to accept new ideas when | Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the 

he saw there were real grounds for them. This | blood, who found all of his internal organs in 

was most strongly shown in his acceptance of | perfect condition. 

Mr. Darwin's theory of Natural Selection. | Many persons have lived at least to the age of 
I was with him when he wrote what he called | a hundred years; of this there can be no doubt. 


at once and was grievously 
disappointed to learn that he 
was already suited. 


his ‘‘recantation,”’ in the tenth 
edition of the “Principles of 
Geology,’’ and when I said, 
‘What a flood of light and hope 





But my discouragement was 
not lasting, for within a fort- 
night he wrote saying that the 
lady he had taken did not like 
the work, and he had chosen 
me for an interview because of 
my legible handwriting. I have i 
often wished for the present 
opportunity of letting young 
workers know how a simple 
accomplishment, now too often 
neglected, opened to me the 
gates of higher intellectual 
thought, and changed the whole 
course of my life. 

How strange it is to look 
back on the first interview with 
a great man, especially one 
whom we afterward learn to 
love and reverence. As I sat 
in the little front drawing-room 
in Harley Street, notable as the 
home of Lyell and after his 
death for a short time inhabited 
by Mr. Gladstone, I well re- 
member my first impression of 
the tall, spare, dignified man, 
with keen, but kindly counte- 
nance, who glanced at me 
hurriedly through his single 
eyeglass as we talked. He had 
a quick, nervous habit in using 
this glass, for he could not see 
a countenance without it, while 
he disliked to appear to scan 
too closely. 

Punctuality, accuracy, clear 
writing, knowledge of langua- 








evolution bas poured upon na- 
ture!’ he said, with a sigh: 
“Yes, it will be so to young 
minds; but my early school- 
teaching clings to me still, 
and I cannot help a lingering 


ruined.’ ”’ 


ed, and his recantation was 
full and free. 

I remember those delightful 
mornings, coming only too 


Lyells at breakfast. He him- 
but came for a chat before the 
work of the day began. 

Sir Charles always invited me 
to come earlier and be present 
at these conversations, when 
the discussion of the last new 
discovery or theory was often 
followed by questions deeper 
and more speculative than 
either of them gave to the 
public. 

How clearly at those times 
stood out the characters of these 
two great men who had much 
in common—the same childlike 
simplicity and earnestness of 
purpose, humility before the 
mysteries and possibilities of 
the universe, and absolute 
truthfulness in every thought 








ges, and intelligent press-cor- 
recting were what he chiefly 
required, and when I confessed 
to an utter ignorance of science, 
he remarked kindly that I could 


learn. We 


Sir Charles Lyell. 


and utterance! Darwin was 
perhaps slower and more de- 
liberate in discussion, Lyell 
vivacious and eager. Each 


regret for Milton’s ‘archangel | 


Nevertheless he was convinc- | 


seldom, when Mr. Darwin was | 
in London and visited the | 


self had breakfasted earlier, | 





Assuming a hundred years to be about the limit 
|of human life, how should an individual live in 
order to reach that age? 
| Aman has the best chance of a long life if he 
does nothing which has a tendency to shorten it. 
His heart must circulate the blood, and the vessels 
| must carry the blood to every part. When the 
circulation ceases, death is inevitable unless the 
course of the blood be promptly restored. 

It is evident, therefore, that the heart should 
never be overworked to the extent of becoming 
permanently damaged; for this organ is required 
to contract about a hundred thousand times in a 
day, waking or sleeping, at work or at rest, and 
it cannot, like an ordinary muscle, be allowed 
any time for repose when overfatigued or injured. 

If the heart is to make three thousand six 
hundred and fifty millions successive contractions 
without intermission or repose, it is not only 
entitled to, but it must have, very considerate 
treatment. It weighs less than three-quarters of 
|@ pound; but it has more responsibility than the 
| entire muscular system. 
| However, the heart is so guarded and protected, 
| its work is so nicely regulated by the nervous 
| system, and any voluntary act calculated to do it 
| serious damage is so difficult, that it does its 
| enormous and ceaseless work from the beginning 

to the end of life without our consciousness. A 
small proportion, only, of natural deaths are 
| directly due to failure of the heart. 

| All animal life calls for a constant supply of 
| oxygen, which we get from the air. Without air 
| the blood cannot circulate, and without circu- 
| lation there can be no digestion, no absorption, 
| nutrition, power of motion, sensibility or volition, 
| and life ceases in a few miuntes. To take in 


| air, we must make about twenty-five thousand 
| muscular efforts a day; but these, unless we 
| voluntarily direct our attention to them, go on 
| without volition or consciousness. 

| The movements of respiration are controlled 
and regulated by a little collection of nerve cells 


| situated at the base of the brain, and this part is 
| very seldom involved in disease. Even in extreme 





| He was strictly economical in all things,— | brought out the genius of the other, while in both | old age, the capacity of taking air into the lungs 


began work the next day and, till his death, | money, material, time and energy,—not from | dogmatism was absolutely non-existent. 


eleven years later, I was with him for four hours 


| parsimony, but because he thought waste was 


I have oftentimes wished, when watching the 


every week-day he was in London, with the| wrong. It was often amusing to see how he | younger generation occupied in aggressive con- 
exception of one brief interval when I was abroad. | would balance in his mind which economy was | troversy, that they could hear as I do, Darwin’s 


It may be interesting to young beginners to 
learn that for the first six months the mental 
strain of mastering a totally new subject was very 
great. But this all came right in time. Sir 
Charles not only loved his science, but delighted 
in teaching it, and would often spend half a 
morning in explaining elementary points, saying 


that I should be more useful to him the more I | 


knew. 

Working daily with him in this way I naturally 
heard much of his past life, though he was already 
old when our acquaintance began. He would 
often speak of the early days when Buckland’s 
lectures at Oxford awoke in him a keen interest 
in geology and the desire to explain the past 
history of the earth. Yet he felt it his duty to 
study for the bar, in compliance with his father’s 
wish. 

More than once I have known him when talking 
with young men anxious to throw off parental 
control and take their own line to dwell upon 
the great use the study of the law and the two 
years he went on circuit had been to him in 
after life. 

“Do the work that is right, and the right work 


best. Thus, for example, he liked to write rough 
| passages upon the back of paper already used on 
one side. Sometimes this would lead to confusion, 
|and then he would, as he said, ‘‘clear the decks 
| for action” by destroying all such sheets lest they 
| should waste time by and by. 

| I remember how pleased he was when I told 
him, after seeing old Mrs. Somerville at Naples, 
that she saved time over her manuscripts in the 
same way as he did, by cutting off part of a page 


sheet. This he did, not only for quickness, but 
also because he said errors often were made in 
re-writing a passage. 

Accuracy was a great principle with him, for 
an inaccurate statement was untrue, and he had 
| a passionate love of truth. I have known him to 
| go to great expense in having an illustration 
| redrawn and recut because of some slight error 

which most people would have explained in a 
| foot-note ; and I have a vivid recollection of one 
Saturday afternoon when I spent several hours 
and many more shillings in hunting out the 
| printer’s foreman after the works were closed, 
| because a table of fossils was being printed with 








which was correct and pinning it upon a blank | 


will come,’’ was his rule, and he was content to/|a mistake in it, and the sheet might have been 
devote his leisure only to geology, till his father | thrown off on.Monday morning before it could 


cautious words with which he often began a 
statement, “I have not sufficient data to speak 
confidently, but it appears to me probable;’’ or 
that those who indulge in a hard, dark view of 


life could ponder over Lyell’s touching speech to 


me when in his old age his wife was taken from | 


him, ‘‘We must be patient and hopeful, for there 
is a Power ruling over all.’’ 

His was a childlike faith, not in creeds in religion, 
nor dogmatism in science, but in the Author of 
All Things. From the first to the last edition of 
his works this sentence expressed his belief: ‘‘In 
whatever direction we pursue our researches, we 
discover everywhere the clear proofs of a Creative 
Intelligence and of His foresight, wisdom and 
power.” ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 
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WHY MEN MUST DIE. 
By Dr. Austin Flint. 


The man who arrives at the age of one hundred 
years is regarded as an extraordinary being; and 
so he is, for he has escaped various accidents, he 
probably has lived a perfectly normal and 
temperate life, and his intellectual faculties have 


|is not materially diminished, and there is of 
| necessity no danger of death from want of breath. 
| It is not at all unusual to find very old persons 
with perfect digestion and all the secretions in an 
| absolutely normal condition. Some retain the 
perfection of sight and hearing to the very end of 
| a natural life and are capable of moderate exercise 
|in extreme old age; yet all die, even though 
| meeting no fatal accident, nor affected with what 
may properly be called disease. 

| If we know precisely why death is inevitable, 
we are in a good position to learn the means of 
prolonging life to its utmost limit. Man must die 
simply because he lives. Life implies constant 
change of matter in the body. 

A little globule, less than one-hundredth of an 
inch in diameter, is the beginning of life. As the 
seed planted in the ground, nourished by air, 
water and surrounding matters grows and becomes 
a plant or a tree, so this little globule has in it 
the principle of life, and under favorable conditions 
may become a man. 

The oak may live for fifteen hundred years, 
| and it has been calculated that the gigantic baobab 
| of Africa has lived for five thousand years; still 
| it has a limited existence, and its immortality is 
in the new trees produc:d from it, as man’s 
| immortality on earth is in his posterity. 
| The fact that life implies change, makes death 
| @ logical necessity. For nearly twenty-five years 





not encroached upon his purely physical/existence. | the changes in the body involve growth. After 


approvéd of his making it the work of his life. 
Long before this, however, he had begun to | 


be stopped. 
Lyell was the most methodical of workers. 


Nevertheless, a hundred years is pretty well 


| that the changes of wear and repair do not 


keep a journal, in which, among other things, he | Professor Huxley used to express his astonishment 
entered all geological facts which struck him, | that he could begin work at ten, end at two, and 
wherever he travelled, noting every detail with | then put his subject totally aside for the rest of 
scrupulous accuracy. This habit, which he con- | the day. This, however, had always been his 
tinued all his life, was invaluable to him. | habit more or less. He worked while he worked, 
As time went on he merely took short notes in | and played while he played. 
an ordinary-sized manuscript book, and when I Even when travelling he devoted only part of 
went to him in 1864 he had already nearly three | the day to geology, and after that enjoyed the 
hundred note-books dated and numbered in order. | country and the manners and customs of the 
I had the task of indexing them; and it was not | people. This kept his mind fresh and open to 
easy work, for the notes followed with bewildering | new impressions of all kinds, and gave him that 
rapidity, with often three or four subjects in each keen enjoyment of life which made him such a | 
page, and his weak sight made such hurried | delightful companion. At home, when once we 


agreed upon by physiologists as the natural span exactly balance each other, and a time is sure to 
of human existence. come when it is evident that the body is wearing 
The experience of all time has shown that every | out. 
living thing has a tolerably definite term; and in Why is it that a man, a horse or any other 
living things are included all vegetables as well | animal is able to do less work after a certain age? 
as animals, everything that we know to have a|It is simply because, while he must absorb a 
beginning, a growth and a maturity. The normal | certain quantity of oxygen to keep up the heat of 
duration of life in the lower animals is commonly | the body and to maintain circulation and the 
equal to five times the number of years required | respiratory movements, the additional oxygen 
to reach the age of maturity. According to this| which can be used in work becomes less and 
law a man should live a hundred years. In the | less as the body grows older. After a time, he 
animal kingdom there are many exceptions to /|is able to do little or no work, and he can use 
this so-called law, but it does not appear that barely enough oxygen to keep up the heat of the 
man is one of these exceptions. | body, the beats of the heart and the movements 





writing sometimes very imperfect. 
But sooner or later I came across, in these 


| had closed the door of the large dining-room, 
| where he wrote, he lived in his work. 





It is a question whether a life of a century | of breathing. 
This capacity of taking and using oxygen from 


contributes anything to human happiness, or 
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the air goes on diminishing, and of course the |a life at the age of twenty or twenty-five, of | thus hauled off his couch, he was frightened | known as John Fattoo, came over to our place in 


time must come when the vital powers fail to | absolute devotion to one’s physical self, the only | almost to death. 


supply the force required for processes that are | 
essential to life, and then the life of the individual 
comes to an end. 

A mechanical apparatus, like a steam-engine, 
produces a certain amount of force, which is in 
proportion to the fuel consumed. When no fuel 
is consumed, there is no force. If the parts of 
the steam-engine are repaired or restored as they 
wear out, the force may go on forever as fuel is 
supplied. No part of the machinery is consumed, 
except by friction, as the fuel only is destroyed. 

The animal body is composed of living or 
organic matter, which is capable of repairing 
itself by using the food taken, and if inert,*is 
mineral matter. As age advances, the proportion 
of living matter diminishes and the mineral 
matters are increased. Thus, the body must 
become less and less capable of repairing the 
loss due to work; for as it works it consumes its 
own substance, and after a time it becomes 
useless, like a piece of machinery that is not 
repaired. 

How can one so regulate his life as to live for a 
century ? 

In the first place, no one who inherits a tendency 
to disease can hope to reach an advanced age. 
If he is a dwarf or a giant, is excessively 
emaciated or inordinately fat, if he is deformed 
or weak in any vital organ, he cannot expect to 
live as long as the average. | 

He must have the good fortune to escape 
accidents, including infectious and contagious 
di and di due to impure food or drink. 
His childhood and youth must be so directed that 
he arrives at his full development without injury, 
and becomes a perfect man. This presupposes 
that he is well fed and nourished, that he has 
proper exercise for the development of every 
part, and is never overworked; that he has never 
become even aware of the existence of a heart, a 
digestive apparatus, kidneys or liver, the interna! 
organs working perfectly and unconsciously. 

It must be that many arrive at the age of 
maturity under just such conditions as these; 
but having developed into a perfect maturity, 
what is not to be done and what is to be done to 
prolong life to its extreme limit? 

Avoid all impurities of air, exposure to extremes 
of heat and cold, excessive fatigue, strong 
emotions of any kind, all stimulating, highly- 
seasoned or indigestible food, all drinks containing 
alcohol, sedatives, such as tobacco, even the 
mildest nerve stimulants, such as tea and coffee, 
intellectual effort when it produces the slightest 
sensation of fatigue, everything that is likely to 
produce anxiety or worry, all enterprise and 
ambition, as likely to lead to disappointment and 
regret, and all acts of charity or good to others 
that involve the slightest personal discomfort or 
sacrifice. 

In short, avoid everything that disturbs the 
routine of a perfectly normal physical existence, 
and everything in civilization that tends to render 
physical life artificial. 

What not to do implies, to a certain extent, 
what one is todo. Live in the country, where all 
surroundings are pure and wholesome. Rise and 
retire with the sun, on the principle that more 
sleep is required in winter than in summer. Eat 
three times a day of food prepared in the plainest 
manner, using only salt as a condiment, on the 
principle that a little more salt than is contained 
in ordinary food is necessary for proper nutrition 
and is craved by all animals. 

The conformation of the teeth and of the 
digestive organs shows that man is an omnivorous 
animal; therefore, eat both of meats and vege- 
tables, but of meat once a day only. Stop eating 
when hunger is satisfied, and stop drinking when | 
you no longer are thirsty, of course never allowing | 
your appetite to be tempted by peculiarly agreeable | 
articles of food after hunger has been satisfied. | 
Have your food present a certain variety. | 
Experience has shown that this is conducive to | 
health. 

Take moderate exercise at times when digestion | 
is not going on, so as not to become too fat. | 
Marry at about the age of twenty-five years, the 
time of perfection of physical life, for man, like | 
some of the inferior animals, is monogamous. 

Here, perhaps, is the greatest risk for one 
whose sole aim is to prolong his own life. If one | 
can marry and have no anxieties or care for his | 
wife and children, be exposed to no afflictions or | 
excessive emotions, and have the life of his family | 
entirely subservient to his own, marriage will 
probably be favorable to longevity. But expe- 
rience has shown that these conditions afe not 
often realized. 

In short, to reach extreme age one should live 
a perfectly selfish life, with but one end in view, 
doing no good to others and doing no evil, but 
still always selfish. 

A classical writer on the ‘“‘Art of prolonging 
Life’’ said, a hundred years ago, that ‘‘Almost 
all those kinds of death which take place before 
the hundredth year are brought on artificia!ly ,— 
that is to say, by disease or accident,—and it is 
certain that the far greater part of men die an 
unnatural death, and that not above one in a 
thousand attains to the age of a hundred years.” 

The writer referred to died at the age of seventy- 
four; but he was a distinguished and laborious | 
physician and philosopher. 

I do not imagine that any reader of this article 
will try to live a hundred years. Chances are 
too small to induce any reasonable being to begin 














prospective reward being to “lag superfluous on | 
the stage.”’ 

Far better is it to live a rational, virtuous | 
and useful life, with reasonable ambitions and | 
aspirations, enjoying in moderation the good 
things nature and civilization have provided, 
doing one’s share of work for the good and 
happiness of mankind. 


+ 
+ 





GUNNING. WITH A CANNON. 


On board of the cholera-infected steamship 
Normannia, as she lay day after day at quarantine, 
with her hundreds of aggrieved and impatient 
cabin passengers who had no cholera and were 
not likely to have it, we had a_ philosophic 
passenger named Stinson, who attempted to 
divert our minds with a ‘‘fad”’ of his own. 

He was an ardent naturalist and lover of animal 
life; and he desired to interest the public in an 
attempt to save from extinction such animals as 
the moose, the buffalo, the elephant and the 
beaver, the grizzly bear, the gray wolf and the 
lion. His plan was to establish protected preserves 
for animals in favorable places, in order that, a 
century or two hence, these animals may still 
exist for our descendants to see. 

For these species to perish, Mr. Stinson argued, 
would be an irreparable misfortune. The earth 





| his hut. 


“His tired dog, which had also been asleep 
inside, now rushed out, barking furiously; 
whereupon the elephant let go the man, ‘caught 
up the dog, and threw him a hundred feet, into a 
rocky kloof, or guily. The fall broke the dog's 
back. 

“For his life the shepherd durst not stir out of 
He at first believed that a serpent had 
seized him. The elephants amused themselves 


| by breaking down the sheep corral, for a time, 
| and at last sauntered away. 


“This shepherd, by the by, was an American, 
named Dryfield, who had been a gunner on board 
the Confederate privateer Shenandoah, which was 
cruising for whale-ships in the North Pacific, 
and continued at sea for two months or more 
after Lee’s surrender. When the crew learned 
that they had been privateering after the war had 
ceased, they did not dare to surrender themselves 
lest they might be hanged as pirates. At last 
they were turned adrift in a foreign port, and 
Dryfield came to Cape Colony, where he took 
service as a shepherd. 

“Those Cape elephants were great travellers. 
Often they came a distance of twenty miles in a 
single night, to break into the mealie field of some 
unsuspecting settler who awoke next morning to 
find his crop destroyed. By this time the herd 
was many miles away. 

“Garden raiding became a pastime with this 


Attacking an Elephant Aimy. 


the night and informed us that the elephants had 
| gone up the river bank. 

| ‘It is one of the characteristics of elephants 
| that, on their night expeditions, they nearly 
always come and go by the same path, or, in 
tracking phrase, ‘pick up their own trail.’ Hence 
we felt pretty sure that they would return that 
way, after a few hours. We dressed in haste, 
sent the Kaffir to rouse Dryfield, and set off for 
the biuffs. 

“The early part of the night had been dark. 
| The moon, now in its last quarter, rose after 
midnight, and was now looking up over the 
wooded Knysna mountains. On reaching‘the bluff 
where the gun was posted, we found our hired 
watchman soundly asleep in a blanket. We 
woke him and sent him up the river to watch. 

“Dryfield loaded the gun, and we waited. It 
was a chilly night, very dewy and damp, with a 
slight mist rising from the river below us. After 
a time the Kaffir crept back, saying that the herd 
was coming down; and soon we heard one low 
‘toot’ from the leader. 

*“‘Then the herd filed in sight, and moved along 
in the open meadow across the river. Their 
march was curiously quiet and orderly. They 
appeared to be in single file; and from where we 
lay hidden, their pace was as noiseless as if they 
had been so many ghosts. In the obscurity they 
resembled a long train of loaded wool wagons. 

“Dryfield brought the gun to bear, and before 
the herd had come down opposite us, he fired on 
them. It is likely that the ball passed over the 
heads of the elephants, probably in advance of 
them. The leader stopped short. 

‘‘When the report crashed on their ears they 
wheeled about and ran back to where a group of 
large melkhout trees afforded a deep shadow. 
Here they stood as quietly as a party of frightened 
schoolboys. We had charges of powder made 
up, and Dryfield, reloading, trained the gun on 
the timber clump and sent a second ball through 
the tree-tops. 

‘‘With the second report, the leader of the herd 
apparently made up his mind that the noise 
indicated something hostile and dangerous. So 
he led off trumpeting, at a run, back along their 
trail, up the river. But they had not gone far 
when they sighted or scented two or three Kaffirs 
who had heard the firing and were coming down 
the bank. Thereupon the whole herd wheeled 
about and came back at a rapid run. 

“A third ball was fired among them as they 
rushed along; but this time they did not pause 
for an instant. We hurriedly recharged the gun, 
and before they were fairly past, Dryfield sent a 
fourth missile low over their backs. There were 
seventeen of the big brutes. Several of them 
trumpeted from fear, following the last report. 

“Before we could load again they were well 
past us, but we slung the gun on its wheels and 


will never produce their like again. There are | herd, and as there were more than twenty of the fired a fifth shot after them, at a distance now of 


scores of uninhabited islands and other isolated | big brutes, a farmer’s efforts for the season were | probably six or seven hundred yards. 


tracts of country where families of all these 
vanishing genera could be colonized, as the 
buffalo is now colonized in the Yellowstone Park. 

He cited Isle Royale, in Lake Superior, as a) 
place which is wholly uninhabited and of no use | 
to man in the agricultural sense, but which would | 
make an excellent preserve, where the moose | 
might be saved from extinction for centuries. 

“Why preserve all these beasts? They are of | 
no use,"’ one passenger argued. ‘It would be | 
a waste of time and money. The brutes would 
soon be breaking out of the preserves, too, and | 
make trouble for everybody living near.”’ | 

“That is an argument from a bald, utilitarian | 
point of view,’’ replied the ‘“moose-preserver,”’ | 
as he had been dubbed. “Think how our 
descendants, a hundred years hence, will despise | 
us if we exterminate all these interesting and | 
wonderful species!” 

“T draw the line at grizzly bears,’’ remarked a | 
facetious young gentleman from Tacoma. 

“And I draw the line at elephants,’ cried an | 
Englishman who hailed frem Cape Town. “We | 
tried preserving those brutes down in South. 
Africa. The government, some years ago, had | 
the same idea as our friend here. There was but 
one wild herd of elephants left in Cape Colony, 
and that was out near the Knysna. Many well- 
meaning persons were so much alarmed lest the | 
noble animals should die out, and they said so 
much about it, that the government at length 
passed an act, protecting elephants and giving 
them liberty to range where they pleased. It was | 


| made a misdemeanor for any one to hunt or 


otherwise harass them. 

“The consequence was that in seven or eight | 
years that herd of elephants became the greatest | 
nuisance ever inflicted on the people of that | 
quarter of the world. 

“My brother and I owned a sheep-run in the 
Zondag river country. Those elephants persecuted | 
us for several years. The silence of their move- | 
ments was such that they often came into mealie | 
fields without arousing the neighboring watch- 
dogs. Or it may have been that the dogs were 
terrified into quiet by the elephants’ approach. | 
One night the herd took the sacks of wool off one | 
of our ‘trek’ wagons which stood out loaded to go | 
to Cape Town, and scattered them about. 

“At another time they came to a hut, in the 
night, where one of our shepherds was asleep. | 
An elephant thrust his trunk in at the open | 
window-hole, felt about the interior with it, got 
hold of the shepherd’s foot and pulled him out of | 
his bunk! 





frequently cancelled in a few hours. 

“Not content with eating fresh vegetables, the 
beasts would break down fruit trees and small 
shade trees, sometimes stripping off every branch 
and leaving only the bare trunk of the tree. 

“One night while passing a sheep-rancher’s 


place, the rogues, apparently for a practical joke, | 


took the thatched roof off a small barn and lifted 
outa mule. The poor beast was found lying in 
a pool near the barn, next morning, with most 
of his bones broken. 

“The herd was often fired at by angry settlers, 
but the law protecting elephants restrained us 
from organizing a regular hunt. My brother and 
I lost several plats of ‘mealies,’ or Indian corn. 
We obeyed the law, but we deemed its operation 
unjust, and thought we had a right to make a 
vigorous effort to drive away the marauders from 


| our own property. 


“During one of the early wars with the Boers 


|} and Kaffirs, a column of British troops, retreating 


from the Comna Dagga, had left a six-pound 
brass howitzer behind them. For many years 
the piece had remained in possession of a settler 
named Dromgole. While we were casting about 
us for some expedient to save our mealie crop, 
Dryfield thought of this old howitzer. 

“Our first idea was to fire it in the night during 
the period of full moon in February, to scare the 
brutes away. We had powder, but no six-pound 
balls until Dryfield made a clay mold and ran 
several leaden balls, which he finished off by 
paring with a knife. 
than an iron ball of the same size, and we 
experimented cautiously with the old gun lest it 
should burst with the discharge. But it was 
sound. 

“‘Dryfield fired three balls at a large rock and 
hit it twice. 

“A few nights later the elephants visited a 
plantation across the river. They commonly came 
up the southerly bank of the Zondag, from the 
wooded, hilly districts to the east and southeast. 
An agreement was entered into between Dromgole 
and ourselves to set a watch on clear nights, 
while there was moonlight. 

“There are bluffs along the northerly bank of 
the Zondag, a mile or two south of our sheep 
sheds. The field-piece was hauled there and 
masked under a little shed amidst the bush which 
crowned the bluff. The Zondag is there a hundred 
yards in width or more, and fordable in some 
places. 


‘Several Kaffirs were hired to watch for the 


When the man awoke to find himself | herd. Some time passed before one of the negroes, | of the weak witticism. 


They weighed much more | 


Tree-tops 
|on the immediate river-bank in part obstructed 
| Dryfield’s aim, but from what was learned next 
| day, we surmised that this last shot hit an 
| elephant. 

| ‘There was a kloof, or guily, on the farther 
bank, where a tributary stream flowed down. 
The elephants had to cross it, and we heard them 
trumpeting there for some little time, after the 
fifth shot. They were now entirely out of sight, 
but we fired the last of our lead balls after them 
at a venture, and then returned home, thinking 
we had given the mischievous beasts a great 
fright, if nothing more. 

‘“‘Next day a Kaffir came to tell us that in the 
kloof down the river lay a disabled elephant. 
My brother and I took our carbines and bade the 
man show the way. 

“In the kloof we found an elephant, lying in 
the bed of the gully and groaning dolefully. One 
of its large ears was nearly torn away, and one 
of its fore-legs was injured. 

“It was evident from the tracks that the other 
members of the herd had sought to give aid to 
their unfortunate companion, and that they had 
gone away only after finding their efforts vain. 

“We shot and killed the poor beast. Whether 
our six-pound balls had had anything to do with 
disabling him, or whether he had received his 
injury from falling accidentally into the kloof, 
was not wholly clear. 

“Lest we might all three be informed on and 
fined, our neighbor Dromgole united with us in a 
report to the authorities at Cape Town, to the 
effect that we had found an elephant lying 
disabled in a kloof, and had dispatched it. I 
| must confess it was a somewhat one-sided report, 
| since we omitted all mention of the howitzer. 
| “So far as we were able to learn these elephants 
did not come up the Zondag again for three years. 
There is no doubt that the creatures are very 
| intelligent and have good memories, but I have 
| no wish to have a colony of them for my 
| neighbors.”” 
| “Ah, but preserves might easily be located 
| where no one need suffer from them,”’ interposed 
| the ‘“‘moose-preserver,” earnestly. ‘Think of the 

thousand uninhabited islands of the South Pacific 
and Indian Oceans. Safe preserves might be 
located there for every species of animal life.” 

The facetious young gentleman had been 

watching his chance. He smiled. 
‘“‘Would you have a preserve for that enter- 
| prising species, the cholera microbe ?’’ he asked. 
| The moose-preserver frowned at the perpetrator 
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GAINING WINGS. 


A twig where clung two soft cocoons 
I broke from a wayside spray, 
And carried home to a quiet desk 
Where, long forgot, it lay. 
One morn I chanced to lift the lid, 
nd lo! as light as air, 
A moth flew up on downy wings 
And settled above my chair! 
A dainty, beautiful thing it was, 
Orange and silvery gray, 
And I marvelled how from the leafy bough 
Such fairy stole away. 
Had the other flown? I turned to see, 
And found it striving still 
To free itself from the swathing floss 
And rove the air at will. 
“Poor little prisoned waif,” I said, 
**You shall not struggle more ;”’ 
And tenderly I cut the threads, 
And watched to see it soar. 
Alas! a feeble chrysalis 
It cropped from its silken bed; 
My help had been the direst harm— 
The pretty moth was dead! 
I should have left it there to gain 
The strength that struggle brings; 
’Tis stress and strain, with moth or man, 
That free the folded wings! 
EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 


THE LITTLE WHITE ONE. 


“My kitties!” and the wee maid pressed 
heir fur against her cheek; 
“See, this one is as black as jet, 
And this light-gray is prettier yet ; 
This has a snow-spot on its breast, 
And this, a dappled streak. 
“This one in black-and-buff is dressed, 
Bat O,” she said, and sighed, 
While great slow tears began to fall, 
“The one I loved the best of all, 
The dearest and the prettiest, 
The little white one—died!” 
Ah, from how many a cherished nest 
Of human hopes and plans, 
Ambitions, friendships, loves, delights, 
The dearest dreams of days and nights, 
The brightest and the preciousest 
Of woman’s life or man’s, 
Some watching soul has missed the best,— 
Som eving heart has cried 
Over and over, sore bereft, 
And careless of the blessings left. 
“Ah me! Fate snatched the loveliest! 
The little white one died!” 


ELIZABETH AKERS. 


———_—_<-e———————— 


YELLOW FEVER INCIDENT. 


There would be little room for fiction if some 
automatic pen wrote down all the private dramas 
of a great public woe. The whole world knows 
how the hero Aineas bore his living father on his 
shoulders from the flames of burning Troy; but 
a boy carrying his dead father from worse than 
burning New Orleans received no notice even in 
the local newspapers. 

It was when the last yellow fever epidemic was 
raging in that city, and scores were dying every 
day. Individual mourning was swallowed up in 
the great sadness that overswept and stupefied the 
people. Sorrow had passed the stage of tears. 
Dry-eyed survivors cried out, like Mrs. Brown- 
4 Thank God, bless God, all ye who suffer not 

More grief than ye can weep for. 

An eye-witness of the incident given below 
related the story the other day, among many 
vivid recollections of the plague. 

The number of the dead in the stricken city 
increased so rapidly that the living were too few 
to bury them, and one poor young man in the 
suburbs—he could hardly be more than eighteen 
—found himself alone with his lifeless father, the 
last of his family. With little or no aid he had 
nursed him to the last, and now he looked in 
vain for help to carry him to the grave. 

A common trench at the upper levee was the 
dismal burial-place for the yellow fever victims, 
and the unhappy youth knew that the body ought 
at once to be laid under the ground. 

He wrapped it carefully in a sheet, and, 
exhausted and weak, and probably stricken with 
the fever as he was, he took up the sad burden 
and strove to bear it away. It was along road 
for even a strong man, encumbered with more 
than his own weight, and the enfeebled boy was 
soon obliged to lay the body down. - After a brief 
rest he took up the beloved load and struggled on 
again, 

In all the silent manliness of grief. 

A short distance, and then another rest. Here 
and there a woman’s pale, compassionate face 
looked from a door or window; but compassion 
was used to heart-breaking scenes now, and 
powerless to lend comfort. There were sufferers 
in every house, and the women could not leave 
them. Only one stepped into the street, and gave 
the poor lad a mug of water as he sat on the 
ground wiping the sweat from his face and neck. 

He drank eagerly, murmured his thanks and 
slowly resumed his burden. It was all that 
remained to him of his father, and it was pitiful 
how tenderly he tried to handle it. He went on 
with staggering step. It was plain that he had 
spent his strength. His foot stumbled. He fell 
heavily to the ground. The passing patrol found 
him lying lifeless across the body of the father he 
had loved. 





It is unlike all we have learned of heaven if its | 
record of those who died doing their duty has no | 
illuminated page for the unknown names. Surely | 


on the books of eternity, faithfulness in little 
stands side by side with faithfulness in much, 
and every love that gave its utmost has fulfilled 
the law. 


™™ 
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GRANT, McCLELLAN AND JACKSON. 


It is always of interest to know how great men 
appeared before they became distinguished, and 
one of the best chapters of General Maury’s very 
readable book, “Recollections of a Virginian,” is 
that in which he sketches the youthful character of 
some of his West Point associates, in the class of 
1846. Of this class, which at the beginning num- 
bered one hundred and sixty-four, McClellan went 
at once to the head, and remained there till the 
end, “enjoying the while the affection and respect 
of all.” At the opposite end of the class, after the 
first examination, stood Jackson—the “Stonewall” 
of later years. 


Jackson was nineteen years old,—three years 
older than McClellan,—awkward and uncultured, 
but with an earnest purpose that impressed all 
beholders. Of his first appearance General Maury 


says: 

 Birket Fry, A. P. Hill and I were standing 
together when he entered the South Barracks 
under charge of a cadet sergeant. He was clad in 
gray homespun, and wore a coarse felt hat, such as 
wagoners or constables—as he had been—usually 
wore, and bore a pair of weather-stained saddle- 
bags across his shoulders. There was about him 
so sturdy an expression of purpose that I remarked, 
‘That fellow looks as if he had come to stay.’ 

“As the sergeant returned from agree | him in 
his quarters, we asked who the new cadet was. 
He replied, ‘Cadet Jackson, of Virginia.’ That 
was enough for me, and I went at once to show 
him such interest and kindness as would have 

atified others under the circumstances. But 
Jackson received me so coldly that I regretted my 
friendly overtures, and rejoined my companions 
rebuffed and discomfited.” 

Jackson’s steady purpose to succeed and to do 
his duty soon won him universal respect. By 
incessant work, too, he rose 
step by step in his rank, till 
finally the boys used to say, 
“Well, if we stay here another 
year, old Jack will be at the 
head of the class.” 

General Maury mentions 
Hancock and Franklin, and 
has this appreciative para- 
graph about the young man 
who, though no one 
foresaw it, was to 
become the most cel- 
ebrated member of 
the class: 

“Now Grant,” he 
says, was “a ver 

ood and kindly fel- 
ow, whom every- 
body liked. He was 
proficient in mathe- 
matics, but did not 
try to excel at any- 
thing except horsemanship. 









In the riding-school 
he was very daring. When his turn came to leap 
the bar, he would make the dragoons lift it from 
the trestles and raise it as high as their heads, 
when he would drive his horse over it, clearing at 
least six feet.” 


* 
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BLOWN UP. 


During the recent railroad strike in southern 
California, a train started out from San Diego with 
an engineer who boasted that he would make the 
trip if he had to fire the engine himself, and use 
dynamite instéad of coal. The singular accident 
that occurred before the train had gone five miles 
will make him superstitious for the rest of his life. 
The fireman thus tells the story: 


We were getting up a good speed, and had jest 
struck the down grade there by the Big Timber. 
Jim—the engineer—was smiling all over to think 
how we had pulled out the first train for three 
“ and not a coupler thrown, either. 

e were going down that grade like sixty miles 
an hour, and everything humming. I was shoving 
in the coal at the rate of a load every ten seconds. 
We had struck the level and were nearing the 
river bend, but Jim never slackened up. He 
nodded to me to keep her hot, and I did. 

I remember as I slid the shovel along the foot- 
board and slung the door open, [ thought that 
shovelful of coal looked kind of queer. But I 
didn’t stop to screen it! In it went, and the next 
minute Jim and I felt the whole thing rise in the 
air, a like one of those horses with wings you’ve 
read about. 

Well, boys, the engine just went clear up off 
the rails as much as three feet, and all that time 
skimming through the air like a red-hot cannon- 
ball. Then she came down with the pilot in the 
ties, and the biggest roar, like a mad elephant; and 
when I got my senses, there I was holding Jim by 
the leg, and both of us sitting in the ditch, he with 
his arm broke and three ribs smashed, and I with 
a leg fractured and ear gone. 

It was a close shave. Train all piled up on the 
track, but no one hurt much, only shook up. 

What do you think that was I shovelled in that 
raised us? A load of dynamite some fiend had 
mixed in with the coal before we started. And 
I got the whole of it at one shovelful. Jim says 
coal is fast enough for him. I agree with him. 
Dynamite is too hasty. 





+ 
* 





A DIRTY PEOPLE. 


The fatalism of the Orient is in no respect more 
pronounced than in the matter of dirt. The essen- 
tial doctrine which underlies the philosophy of the 
East, and particularly that part of the East which 
is Mohammedan, is submissiveness. ‘Whatever is, 
is right,” was with these people a fundamental 
principle centuries before Pope expressed the idea 
in this compact form. Dirt és, and consequently it 
must be right. The Orientals, either Mussulman 
or Christian, have no such maxim as our “Cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness.” 


A correspondent at Cairo of the Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean gives a graphic account of the fatalism of 
the Egyptian people, and also of the excellent 
work which American missionaries are doing in 
breaking it up. Here are some of the Arabic prov- 
erbs which are the common property of the Mussul- 
man and Coptic populations; for the native or 
Christian fellahin of Egypt, the descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians, have forgotten their own lan- 
guage, using it only as a sort of mummery in their 
religious services, and speak only the language of 
their conquerors: 

“God is good; the dirt comes, it must stay.” 

“Flies are sent—why brush them off?” 

“What is the use?” 

“What is, is right.” 

“Tt will be all the same in a hundred years.” 

“If you are poor and filthy in this life, you may 
be rich and bathe in never-ceasing fountains in the 
next world, if God wills it.” 

This — fatalism, joined with Turkish tyranny 
and crushing taxation, have resulted in a terrible 





moral paralysis among the people of this fertile 
and sunny land. Though the English, now masters 
in Egy t, have re their taxation, the natives 
are st) IP plodding naked in the “shadouf,” or water- 
lifting apparatus, striving to water their fields in 
the dry season to obtain the barest sustenance. 
Oftener still they crouch, turbaned and hooded, 
ay the river bank or in the dirt of’ their desolate 
villages, gazing listlessly into an empty future. 

Filth is, to them, a kind of plety ut the Chris- 
tianity of the West, and especially of America, is 
teaching them a better form of godliness. In many 
of the larger towns there are newer houses and 
many creditable attempts at cleanliness. Sonne 
men and boys are met who speak English and loo 
purer and healthier. 

These are not the results of British occupation, 
but of the American mission schools. At Assiout, 
Luxor, Edfou, Assouan and other towns are 
schools supported and managed by the Presby- 
terians, and these schools are attended by over 
seven thousand pupils, about one-fourth of whom 
are girls. 

As soon as the traveller lands at any of the 
villages of the Nile, he may readily detect, before 
he hears them speak, by looks and gestures, the 
boys and girls who have been in the American 
mission schools. They are superior to the rest, 
but they are also lifting and improving the rest by 
the force of their example. 

Here is a sort of missionary work which the most 
obdurate skeptic must approve, and be willing to 
coéperate in. 


* 
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AN AUTUMN SONG. 


Hark to the autumn wind murmuring! mystical, musi- 





Wandering everywhere, singing the flowers to sleep 
Crooning o’er meadow and hillside a melody magical, 
Breathing it low where the leaves of the forest lie deep; 
Whispering ever,—“*Fear not, tho’ thy beauty forsake 


ee! 
Weary earth, listen, and yield to my lullaby sweet! 
Sweet shall thy dreams be; and surely, till spring shall 
awake thee 
The hours shall be fleet!” 


Hark to the autumn wind murmuring! tender and 
sorrowful, 

Chanting a solemn farewell to the year that is past. 

Strange and majestic the measure that swells, till the 


wonderful, 
Heart-thrilling cadences fall into silence at last 
Sighing,—* Adieu to the seasons of beauty and glory! 
Peace to the days that are conquered forever by night! 
Summers whose suns are unrisen shall finish thy story; 
: The end shall be bright!” 


GRACE A. TIMMERMAN, 
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HOW HE PLEASED HIS PATRONS. 


The author of “Brushes and Chisels” says that a 
sculptor often endures many trials in his endeavor 
to make a successful likeness; the comments of 
friends and relatives who accompany the model 
not only are a trial, but frequently prevent success. 
The author had once to make the bust of a very 
rich baker, from photographs furnished by two of 
his sons. 


One of the sons would come in, look at the bust, 
twist up his mouth and say, “Yes, it is Rage good, 
but | think the mouth is a little too small.” . 

Well, I will make it larger, if you think so.” 

“Yes, please make it larger; and then, excuse 
me, I imagine you 
want me to say ex- 
actly what I think, 
don’t you?” 

“Of course ; natu- 
rally your sugges- 
tions will be valu- 
able to me.” 

“Well, from the 
back, I do not see 
much likeness.” 

“Neither do I. 
Have you a photo- 
graph of your par- 
ent’s back?” 

“No; but they say that I look like him somewhat, 
and you could perhaps work it up in that way.” 

“I see. Turn your back again, so; thank you, 
that is enough.” 

The same day the other brother comes in. When 
he is in the yee of the bust, he takes a red and 

ellow handkerchief out of his pocket and wipes 

is eyes and blows his nose. 





“Just like him,” he says; ‘“poor,dear father. It 


needs only to talk to be just like him. 

“So you like it?” 

“Ever so much. Only I think his mouth is too 
large. Could you not make it just a little bit 
smaller?” 

“I could, but your respectable brother a little 
while ago found it too small.” 

“Oh, my brother is a donkey, you know.” 

“So you want me to make it smaller?” 

“Yes; don’t mind what my brother says.” 

Next day the other brother, the “donkey,” comes 
in, and I tell him that his respected brother has 
found the mouth of the bust too large. 

“You must not mind what my brother says. He 
does not understand anything.” 

I satisfied both of them, and each of them offered 
me something extra. I left the bust as it was in 
the first place. When they came to take it, with 
what a comical, triumphant look they regarded 
each other. 


os 
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HE SAW HIS MISTAKE. 


There are many maxims to the effect that beauty 
is skin deep, that appearances are deceptive, and 
that “you never can tell by looking at a squirrel 
how far he will jump.” Young Harry Farnham 
can now furnish an illustration of such truths from 
his own experience. He had gone to a party in 
the public hall of the town where his sisters were 
boarding that summer. Being an enthusiastic 
youn; man, he was not slow in making up his mind 
in regard to all the people present, both villagers 
and summer guests. . 


“What a frump!” he said to one of his sisters, as 
they stood together, watching the games begin. 
“That one over there, with her hair drawn back 
from her face, and the brown sleeves. She must 
be the village dressmaker. There isa sort of ghost 
of fashion about herclothes. She’s had them made 
to copy yours.” 

“Harry, how often must I tell you not to jump at 
conclusions about geome in that way?” said his 
sister. “That is Madeline Bell, Judge Bell’s 
daughter, and she dresses plainly because she 

refers it, and loves books better than clothes. 

ou’re not a clever lad when it comes to people!” 

“Well, there, at least, is a girl one couldn’t make 
a mistake about,” said Harry, pointing to a pretty 
blonde creature who had just entered the room. 
“What refinement! What charm! She may not 
know much about books, but any one could see 
that -_ pearls and rubies would fall from those 
lovely lips.” 

His sister’s = sparkled. 

“Bless you, Harry!” she said. “When will you 
ever ee up? But go and speak to her. There’s 
your friend, Mr. Lloyd, talking to her. He will 
introduce you. And Harry!” she called, as he 
turned eagerly away, “about this question of 
rubies and pearls! Promise to come back as soon 


as you can, and tell me the first complete sentence 
that falls from those lovely lips.” 

“I promise!” 

He hurried away, but it was not long before he 
returned, looking strangely sheepish. 





“Well, Harry,” said his sister, “what did she 
say? Tell it like a man.” 

“You were right, as usual. I said to her, 
‘Haven’t I met you_somewhere? Your face is 
strangely familiar. Could it have been in Port- 
land?’’”’ 

“And she?” 

“She smiled, and said, ‘Portland is a place I 
never was to /’” 


* 
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LONG BOWS. 

The expression “drawing a long bow” does not 
of necessity mean the telling of a falsehood. It 
sometimes refers to a wonderful story which may 
be true enough, but which is so marvellous as to 
require a firm trust in the veracity of the narrator 
to enable the hearer to believe it. Some of the 
longest bows of this sort have been drawn about 
bows and arrows. 


These stories began long ago. Virgil, in the 
« £neid,” tells of four archers who were shootin 
for a prize, the mark being a feces tied by a core 
to the mast of a ship. The first man hit the mast, 
the second cut the cord, and the third shot the 
pigeon as it flew away. The fourth archer, having 
nothing left to shoot, drew his bow and sent his 
arrow flying toward the sky with such speed that 
the friction of the air set the feathers on fire, and 
it swept on, like a meteor, to disappear in the 
clouds. 

That is a bow-and-arrow story which it would be 
difficult for even the most credulous to believe. 

The stories told of Robin Hood’s archery, illus- 
trated by his wonderful performance as Locksley 
in Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” are also a decided strain 
upon a sensible person’s credulity. The famous 
story of William Tell, doubted by many persons, 
is believed by others to have a foundation of fact. 
There was a Dane, named Foke, of whom the same 
story is told; and William of Cloudesley, an Eng- 
lishman, is said to have shot an apple from his 
son’s head merely to show his expertness. 

Most stories of bows and arrows relate to the 
accurate aim of the archers, but a Frenchman, 
Blaise de Vigenére, tells one which shows the 
tremendous force with which an arrow may 
propelled if the bow is strong and long enough. 
According to his own account of the matter, he 
saw Barbarossa, a Turk, admiral of a _ called 
the Grand Solyman, send an arrow from his bow 
right through a cannon-ball! 

hether the cannon-ball had a hole through it or 
not, he neglects to inform us, probably not consid- 
ering such a trifling matter worth mention. 

Perhaps the most astounding of all stories about 
arrow-shooting is that of the Indians who used to 
inhabit Florida. Itis said that a group of them 
would form a circle. Then one would throw an 
ear of Indian corn into the air; the rest would 
shoot at it, and shell it of every grain before it fell 
to the ground. Sometimes the arrows would strike 
it so hard and fast that it would remain suspended 
in the air for several minutes, and the cob never 
fell until the last grain had been shot away. 

It is such stories as this which a justify the 
use to which the expression “drawing the long 
bow” is sometimes put. 
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A CRUEL AFFRONT. 





When General Thiébault, then a young man, was 
with the French army in Italy, near the close of the 
last century, he had for one of his comrades La 
Salle, a brilliant soldier, but capable of all manner 
of strange and foolish pranks. One such escapade 
is narrated by Thiébault in his memoirs, recently 
published. 


At the head of a small body of troops La Salle 
entered Perugia at nightfall, on his return from 
some expedition. As he rode through one of the 
streets he noticed a house lighted from top to 
bottom. A passer-by told him that it was the 
residence of Madam So and So, a beautiful young 
widow, who was giving a ball to the elite of the 


city. 

Ta Salle was seized on the instant by one of those 
strange whims for which he was famous. He 
halted his squadron, and covered with dust as he 
was, rode to the door of the house, mounted the 
steps and rode into the hall. Then at the risk of 
breaking his neck a hundred times, as Thiébault 
pons pee we it, he put his horse to the marble stairs, 
and rode across the marble tiles of the second-story 
hall into the parlor. 

He entered the ball-room “at a gallop. and took 
his place in the middle of the floor. He had plenty 
of room, for the dancers, as was naturally to be 
expected, hastened to make way for him. The 
orchestra had stopped playing, but he ordered them 
peremptorily to resume, and still on horseback, he 
went through the quadrille. 

Then he helped himself to punch, gave his horse 
lemonade and cakes, drove to the window so that 
his men could see him, made a low bow to the 
widow and her guests, rode down the stairs and 
rejoined his command in the street, where he was 
received with acclamations. 

Whether the beautiful hostess and her gay 
companions were able to resume their festivities, 
we are not informed. 


+ 
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MUSSY SAKES, NO! 


“There aint anythin’ but what can be got round 
someways,’? remarked Mr. Jared Spring to a chance 
visitor who had stopped to inquire the road to the 
nearest town. ‘“There’s no need o’ fussin’ over 
anythin’, no matter what. That’s what J tell ’em.” 


“That’s a pleasant view to take of life,” replied 
the traveller. ‘You are quite a philosopher. But 
you say you live here all alone. Don’t you ever 
get lonely?” 

“Oh land, yes! I’m as lonesome as an old cat 
sometimes,” replied the old man. “But then, you 
know, there’s an easy way of gittin’ over that.” 

“You go to see some of your neighbors, I sup- 
pose,” said the stranger. 

“Mussy sakes, no!” ejaculated Mr. Spring. “I 
can’t waste my stren’th a-trapsein’ round neigh- 
borin’. I jest go to bed an’ sleep it off. That’s the 
easiest way of gittin’ round lonesomeness.” 

Remarkable though this remedy seemed to the 
visitor, she was compelled to admit, as the old man 
handed her the reins and obligingly “clucked” to 
her horse to start him on, that in his case it 
appeared to have been perfectly successful. 


* 
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WOULDN’T USE FALSE KEYS. 


The notion that alcohol may do good because, for 
a moment, it seems to do good was well answered 
by a physician’s response to a man who was some- 
what too much given to the pleasures of the table. 
This man had said to the doctor: 


“What do you think of the influence of alcohol 
on the digestion, doctor?” 

“I think that its influence is bad,” said the 
physician. 

“But a little whiskey taken just before a meal is 
the only key that will open my appetite, doctor.” 

“T don’t believe in opening things with false keys, 
sir!” answered the other. 

This response was particularly applicable, for a 
falsely stimulated appetite is a sure prelude to 
indigestion. 
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WHERE IS OHIO? 


“Where is Ohio, children, say?” 
The teacheg asked her girls one day. 


Four little hands immediately 
Went up. “I know,” said Margery. 
“It’s in the East.” But Susie Guest 
Responded, “It is in the West.” 


“Tis South,” said May; and Helen Forth 
Was sure that it was “’way up North.” 


Now Helen lived in Galveston, 
And little May by Lake Huron. 


And Margery lived ’way out West, 
While in New York lived Susie Guest. 


And so they all were right that day 
In saying where Ohio lay. 


Because so much depends, you see, 
On where the children’s homes may be. 
ANNA TEMPLE. 
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LITTLE DEBORAH'S SUNDAY. 
A Hundred Years Ago. 


ran all round the box up to the door. Some of 
them faced the preacher, and some were sidewise, | 
and some, like Deborah’s own particular seat, | 
were squarely back to the minister! There were | 
even little queer ‘‘cornering”’ seats in some of the | 
boxes. 

Deborah sat down on her uncushioned, high- 
backed little bench. She had to hitch herself up 
on it, it was so high, and when she was all seated 
and her little foot-stove put under it, her toes had 
to stretch themselves uncomfortably to reach the 
warmth. 

She turned her head now and then and peeped 
through the railing, up at the minister, but it 
made her neck ache to look up so high. For the 
minister stood away, way up almost to the ceiling | 
in a great tall pulpit that seemed to hang right in 
the air, almost. Up over the preacher’s head was 
a large ‘‘sounding-board,”’ like an enormous 
umbrella spread out, and down under the pulpit 
sat three solemn deacons in a row. 

That was the ‘‘deacons’ seat,’’ and Deborah 
used to watch dear old Deacon Twombley at one 
end. She knew 
just about when 
he would spread 
his blue cotton 
kerchief over his 
head and go to 
sleep. And then 
she used to listen 
for his mild little 
snores between the 
preacher’s slow 
words. It helped 
out the time a 
great deal. 





Deborah stood on her tiptoes putting away the | 
shining pewter teapot in the tall dresser. She 
had to reach way up, for all she was so tall for a | 
little seven-year-old girl. Sister Abigail was 
hanging up the dish-pan and setting away the 
brown crock of soft-soap. 

It was almost time to get ready for church, and 
Deborah could hear father backing old Dobbin 
into the high-backed sleigh. It was three 
miles to church, and they must start 
early to get through the drifts. 

“Deborah! Deborah!’ called 

mother from the buttery, where she 
was putting up the family lunch. 
“Run up-stairs, child, and get your 
best frock. Abigail will hook it for 
you and smooth your hair. And, 
child,’’—the buttery door squeaked 
on its hinges as mother opened it 
wider, — ‘“‘spread father’s spotted 
kerchief under your bonnet. I mis- 
trust it will be a blustering day.”’ 

Deborah ran away for her dress, 

and was soon arrayed in it and 
warmly bundled in hood and shawl. 
Mother and Abigail put on their big, 
quilted sage-green hoods just as 
father came in, stamping his cold 
feet and flapping his elbows. 

‘It’s monstrous cold! You'll need 
many wraps, mother, and isn’t there 
another stove in the garret some- 
where ?”’ 

“It’s right here, father, all filled 
with coals,’ mother said. Her voice 
sounded muffled in theedepths of the 
quilted hood. “I got it down before 
breakfast, and Abigail blacked it up 
real smart-lookin’.’’ 

The three little stoves were stowed away in the 
sleigh just where they would keep the ‘“‘women- 
folks’s”’ cold toes warm. Such funny little stoves 
they were! Little sheet-iron boxes with holes in 
the cover, set into square wooden frames fitted 
with handles like the bail of a water-pail. The 
bright, live coals were put into them at home, 
and would last until the noon recess, between 
sermons, when they would need to be replaced 
from some good neighbor’s fireplace. 

Deborah sat down in the buffalo robes in the 
front of the sleigh, with father and mother and 
Abigail behind on the seat, and away trotted 
Dobbin over the crunching snow. The bells 
tinkled in a subdued, Sunday way, and the old 
sleigh tipped and jolted in the badly broken road. 

I don’t believe Deborah’s little great-grandchil- 
dren to-day would have known when they got to 
the meeting-house, for it was only a great, bare 

| 





building that looked more like a modern barn 
than achurch. No steeple at all! No beautiful | 
porch with wide steps leading up to it—nothing | 
in the very least like the church we go to every 
Sunday. 

But it looked all right to Deborah. Only she 
could not help shivering as she thought of the long, 
long sermon she must listen to with only her little 
foot-stove to keep her warm. For there was not 
a bit of a stove in Deborah’s meeting-house! 
Everybody sat on the straight-backed seats, with 
their feet on the little boxes of coals, and maybe 
tried to believe they were warm. 

Deborah’s little great-grandchildren would 
have wondered even more if they could have 
followed their small great-grandmother into the 
church. The pews were square boxes with doors 
opening into them, and little open rails running | 
slong the top of the sides. Deborah’s head just | 
came up to the rails as she walked sedately up 
the aisle. 

Father swung open the door to his pew, and the 
family stepped in. Oh, such queer seats! They 








How Deborah's 
back did ache, and 
how numb her 
little hands 


were before the long sermon ended! How glad | 
she was—though she tried not to be—when at last | 
they all stood up, and old Mr. ’Bial Davis tuned 
his bass viol and the choir sang. 

Then .the people went slowly out. Deborah’s 
**folks’’ went over to Mercy Merriweather’s to get 
fresh coals for the foot-stoves, and good Mrs. | 
Merriweather insisted upon their eating their | 
lunch over there in the warm kitchen. The 
afternoon was just like the morning, only little 
Deborah's legs grew stiffer and her neck ached | 
harder. | 

It was almost early candle-light when old | 
Dobbin ambled up to the kitchen door. Deborah 
was hungry enough to enjoy mother’s good sup- | 
per, and tired enough to go to bed right after it. 

How different it was from her little great- | 
grandchildren’s Sunday! You see, I know, 
because Deborah—quaint, sweet little Deborah— | 
was my great-grandmother, too! 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


} 
| 


* 





MAMMA’S HIRED MAN. 
Wood and water, water and wood, 
I’ve carried them times and times; 
The work is hard but the wages are good— 
Cookies are bigger than dimes. 


4 


> 


WILLIE’S LIFE- WORK. 


One day Willie overheard a conversation be- 
tween his father and his brother John about his 
brother’s life-work. During the evening Willie | 
seemed very quiet and thoughtful. 

Before going to bed grandma called him to her 
and said, ‘‘Willie, what makes my little man so 
serious ?’’ After nestling his curly head in her | 





| 








lap for a moment, he replied, “‘Grandma, I'm | 


thinking about my life-work, too. I don’t want 
to be a doctor, for brother John says a doctor 
has lots and lots to worry him, and I can’t be 
a farmer for I am not strong enough, you 
know. 

“John says he is going to be a judge, but I 


can’t, for a judge has to be stern and sometimes | 
I couldn't do that, for 


send poor boys to prison. 
I love every body.” 


| 
After a moment's reflection, Willie looked up 
|into his grandmother's face and joyfully ex- 


claimed, ‘‘Grandma, I’m going to surprise papa. 
He told John something about a man’s being as 


rare as he is noble; so I’m just going to be a 
man.” 





ONE MORE QUESTION. 


I had answered all his questions 
And was fairly out of breath. 

Then he asked me, looking thoughtful, 
“Don’t I tire you out to death?” 








FAREWELL TO THE 
BUTTERFLY. 


Fly away, butterfly, 
Fly away home; 

The summer is going, 
And autumn has come. 


The asters are blooming, 
The nuts are all ripe, 

Jack Frost comes to see us 
Almost every night. 

So fly away, butterfly, 
Fly far away, 

To the land where the sun- 

shine 
And sweet roses stay. 


And when in the springtime 
The sunshine is here, 
You must return 
And be welcomed, my dear! 
M. E. B. 


BABY. 


Ruthy was keeping house with her dolls behind 
the sofa. Baby crept in after her, and picked up 
one doll by the hair. 

It was Gladys Gertrude, Ruthy’s favorite, so 
the little girl screamed out, “Put her down! 
Quick!” 

“No! no!” said baby. 


Ruthy pulled and baby pulled. Ruthy got 


the doll, but baby kept the hair, and poor Gladys | 


Gertrude came out of the struggle with the baldest 
of bald heads. 

Ruthy set up a dismal wail, and mamma came 
to see what was the matter. 

She took Ruthy on one knee, and Gladys 
Gertrude on the other, and while she comforted 
her little sobbing daughter, she glued Miss 
Gladys’s flowing wig fast on her head. 

‘““Next time, remember to say please to baby,” 
suggested mamma. ‘Even a baby likes to be 
spoken to politely.” 

Ruthy went back to her tea-table behind the 
sofa, and baby followed her again. This time 
his wee, meddlesome fingers seized a pretty pink 
tea-cup. 

Ruthy was going to ery, ‘“‘Don’t!”’ but she 
remembered just in time. She put her arms 
around him, and kissed the little dimple in his 
chin. 

**Please give Ruthy some tea?’ she asked. 

Baby handed her the cup at once, laughing and 
crowing. 

“Kisses are better than pulls, aren’t they, 
mamma ?”’ said Ruthy, eagerly. 





omappliiiicicn 
“OQ MAMMA,” exclaimed Dolly, one day, “this 
apple is so big I had to quarter it into six halves.” 








Etc. 


Enigmas, 


Charades, Puzzles, 


1, 
A QUIZ IN MYTHOLOGY 
Guess the mythological allusions in the following 
quotations, and the authors of the stanzas 
I. 
I come from a land in the sun-b¥ight deep, 
Where golden gardens glow; 
Where the winds of the north, becalmed in sleep, 
Their conch-shells never blow. 


II 





From morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer’s day; and with the setting sun 
Dropped from the zenith, like a falling star, 
On Loeenes, the 4 gean isle. 


III. 


The lord of the unerring bow, 
The god of life, and poetry, and light. 


Iv. 
These three on men all gracious gifts bestow 


Which deck the body or adorn the mind, 
To make them lovely or well-favored show. 
Vv. 
Now the gilded car of day 
His golden axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream. 
VI. 
What was thy pity’s recompense? 
A silent suffering, and intense; 
The rock, the vulture, and the chain; 
All that the proud can feel of pain, 
The agony they do not show; 
The suffocating sense of woe. 
Vil. 
A hunter once in a grove reclined, 
To shun the noon’s bright eye, 
~~ And oft he wooed the wandering 
wind 
To cool his brow with its sigh. 


Vill. 
And thou shalt be our star of Ar 
cady, 
Or Tyrian Cynosure. 
Ix. 
As when the palsied universe aghast 
Lay ... . mute and still, 
When drove, so poets sing, the sun 
born youth 


Devious through heaven’s affrighted signs his 
sire’s 
Ill-granted chariot. 


X. 
O magic sleep! O comfortable bird 
That broodest o’er the troubled sea of the mind 
Till it is hushed and smooth. 
| xI. 
For see, she walks the earth, Love’s own, 
His wedded bride, by holiest vow 
| Pledged in Olympus, and made known 
| To mortals by the type which now 
| Hangs glittering on her snowy brow, 
| That butterfly, mysterious trinket, 
Which means the soul (though few would think it). 


The heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close; 
As the sunflower turns on her god when he sets 
| The same look that she turned when she rose. 
XIII. 
The winds are high on Helle’s wave 
As on that night of stormiest water, 
When Love, who sent, forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave, 
The lonely hope of Sestos’ daughter. 
XIV. 
Or that starred Athiop queen that strove 
To set her beauty’s praise above 
The sea-nymphs, and their powers offended. 


xi. 
| 


XV. 
So like they were, no mortal 
Might one from other know; 
White as snow their armor was, 
Their steeds were white as snow. 
Never on earthly anvil 
Did such rare armor gleam, 
And never did such gallant steeds 
Drink of an earthly stream. 
XVI. 
The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament; 
From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 
| The parting genius is with sighing sent; 
| With flower-enwoven tresses torn, 
| The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets 
mourn. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pike. 

2. And clear; calendar; lend acar; a red clan; 

| land race; darn lace; lean card; can R. read. 

| &. The wind-flower and the violet, they perished 
long ago, 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid 
the summer glow, 

But on the hill the goldenrod, and the aster 
in the wood, 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook in 





autumn beauty stood. —Bryant. 
4. Golden Eagle. 1. Gale. 2. Dole. 8. Old. 4. 
Lane. 5. Leo. 6. Alone. 7. Ode. 8. Need. 9. 
Galen. 10. Leda. 11..One. 12. Goal. 13. Gad, 


goad. 14. Ella, Ellen, Edna, Lena, Adele, Ned, 
Leon, Noel. 15. Glade. 16. Leg. 17. Aged. 18. 
Glad. 19. Vale. 20. Log. 21. Ladle. 22. Og, Gog. 
23. Node. 24. Olea. 25. Dean. 26. Dog, nag. 27. 
Gleam, ogle, lend, lead, lean, deal, done, do, nod, 
go, gone. 





Solutions of “September in Our History” Puzzles. 


1. BarN, RobE, Ive W (view transposed), TraY, 
IntO, StaR, HulK. Initials, British. Finals, New 
York. (New York City was evacuated by the Ameri- 
come and occupied by the British, September 15, 

776.) x 

2. “General Taylor takes Monterey.” (Monterey, 

sremtee, taken by General Taylor, September %4, 
) 


1846. 
8. “Great Wall Street Panic, Black Friday.” 





(Friday, September 24, 1869.) 









— 
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**OLD HINES.” 


The Richmond Times printed some years ago an 
account of an odd character, a member of the 
2d company of Richmond Howitzers, known as 
“Old Hines.” He was short, squatty, stoop- 
shouldered, bow-legged, with an aquiline nose and 
a cocked eye, deaf as a post, and at least seventy- 
five years old. Nobody knew whence he came or 
what was his nationality. He never talked, and 
never did any duty, either in camp or on the field. 


He detested shoes, and generally went bare- 
footed, summer and winter. Naturally, his fect 
were as tough and hard as leather. When the boys 
wanted a little fun they would give “Old Hines” a 
piece of hardtack or some corn-meal to induce him 
to dance out the fire of his mess. 

If the gift was sufficient he would tuck up his 
trousers, give a war-whoop, jump into the fire, and 
kick the smoldering embers in every direction, 
with a war-dance that would have made a Comanche 
Indian envious. 

When fighting commenced he would begin to 
hunt for plunder all over the fleld. No danger 
daunted him. Gathering up his booty, he would 
seat himself on the ground in the most exposed 
position near the battery, and calmly proceed to 
overhaul and mend the overcoats and other 
garments he had picked up, singing all the while, 
“Shoo, Fly, don’t bother me.” 

As the fighting grew hotter and the bullets flew 
faster, his spirits seemed to rise. He plied his 
needle with greater industry, and sang “Shoo, 
Fly,” with redoubled energy. | 

inthe midst of the awful battle of Fredericksburg, | 
when Hecla, Vesuvius and Etna were vomiting 
fire, smoke and death, [ turned and looked to the 
rear of the battery. There, on the top of a perfect 
pyramid of overcoats, blankets, knapsacks and 
frying-pans, sat “Old Hines,” with his legs crossed, 
‘tailor-fashion,” sewing for dear life right in the 
range of a dozen batteries. 

And that night, as we left the field, I passed him 
trudging along under a pile of plunder that towered 
at least six feet above his head. He made me 
think of the pictures of Atlas with the world on his 
shoulders. 

Doubtless, he has long since been “gathered to 
his fathers,” but hundreds in Richmond and 
elsewhere would like to know what became of 
“Old Hines,” of whom it may be said there never 
was a poorer soldier, a greater plunderer, or a 
braver man. 


—— 


DANGEROUS. 


During the English war with China in 1842 a 
naval lieutenant was sent ashore from his ship one 
morning to bring off some guns from a captured 
battery. He started before breakfast, and on 
getting ashore with his crew he made a fire, and all 
hands proceeded to forage for something to cook. 


One of the men, noticing a large-bore gun of a 
peculiar shape, looked into it out of curiosity, and 
to his delight found inside a hen with a brood of 
well-grown chickens. Of course no time was lost 
in eens them. . 

A fine blaze had already been raised by dragging 
close together and setting fire to the gun carriages, 
and as the morning was coc}, the lieutenant perched 
astride one of the guns, which was already steam- 
ing with heat. 

*resently he heard a queer rumbling inside the 
a. Perhaps there was a hen in this gun also. 
Te lay upon it and peeped over the edge into the 
muzzle. To his horror he discovered that the gun 
was crammed almost to the mouth with powder 
and grape. 

With a very short continuance of the heat, the 
charge would have exploded, and blown to atoms 
not only the officers but several of the marines who 
sat exactly in front of the muzzle plucking the 
chickens. 


* 
> 





TOUCHING GRATITUDE. 


A wealthy man spent a summer in his native 
town, a quiet, almost unheard-of little village in 
New England. His ancestors for nearly a century 
had been buried in the cemetery on the hill behind 
the town, and he improved his visit to enlarge the 
family lot, that room might be made for the final 
resting-place of himself and his own family. The 
story is given in Harper’s Magazine. 

He had made the town gifts of a small library 
and a drinking fountain, and had been most gen- 
erous in other ways. 

The evening before his departure for his city 
home he was waited upon by a large delegation of 
the most prominent citizens of the place, who came 
to make some acknowledgment of his generosity. 
The spokesman of the party delivered himself of 
a long and highly eulogistic harangue, ending with 
these words: 

“And when, as is your avowed intention, you 
come among us in the guise of a corpse, it will be 
our highest duty and our chief pleasure to see that | 
your grave is kept green.” 


ae on 


MAKING A START. 


One member of a party of people from a 
mountain boarding-house, who were taking a long 
drive in a closely packed vehicle, was a tall, lank 
individual who insisted on getting out of the wagon 
and walking up the numerous hills, to relieve the 
horses. | 





His ungainly and awkward efforts to regain his 
seat in the well-filled vehicle, at the top of each 
hill, oceasioned some delay and no little chafling 
on the part of his companions. 

Finally, when a particularly long hill had been 
nearly surmounted, one of the party called back to 
the long-limbed individual, who was lagging along’ 
some distance behind the wagon: 

“Come now, Jameson, don’t you think you’d 
better begin to get in?” 

he laughter that greeted this sally was joined in 
heartily by the elongated Jameson himself. 


<o— 
HIS NEEDS. 


“Aaron’s boy would do tip-top if he had a string 
long enough,” said one neighbor to another. 


“I don’t know what use a business man can put a 
string to,” said neighbor Number Two. 

“Weil, if he could tie up all the loose ends that 
he leaves dangling, tie himself down to his work, 
tie his pocket-book together, and then tie his tongue 
so it wouldn’t wag so busy, he’d be as useful a man 
as we have got in town. But I doubfif it can be 
done. It would take considerable string.” 





Mellin’s Food is food—not medicine, 
[ Adv, 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. { Adv. 











TAMPS. 100 all diff., Honduras, ete.,l5c. Agts. wtd. 50 
p.c. List free. C. A. Stegmann,2706 Eads Ave. St.Louis, Mo. 


To Your Friends and Make 
Money. Send Stamp for Terms and 
Sample, containing five complete 


pieces of late vocal and instrumental 
music, ful! size musie paper. 
Woodward's Musical Monthly, New York. 











Penknife Pencil 


A Pencil with a Pen-Knife attachment. A clever 
combination. No more broken points. Your Knife, 
Pencil Erase?, Letter-Opener and Paper Cutter 
always at hand. The blade slips into a slot in the 
Pencil and is never exposed. Greatest little conven- 
ience ever devised for busy men. Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 20 cents for three samples. THE 
WICKLAND MFG. CO., Fremont, O., Box C 


Fashionable 


. HAIR. | 


We will mail goods to 
reliable parties through- 
out the United States for 
approval. The newest 
styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money 
required until they are re- 
ceived. No obligation to 
keep goods if unsatisfac- 
tory. Send for circular. 

JOHN MEDINA, 
451 A Washington St., 
BOSTON, IIASS. 

















Our Leader in .. 


. . Boy’s Clothing is our 


Special Outfit, $1.98. 


Unsolicited 
concerning this Extra Spe- 
cial Bargain received daily. 


Boy’s Complete Suit, 
Double-Breasted, 
Extra Pants, 
and Harvard Cap, 


with double band and peak, | 
Made of Union Cheviot, in | 
Blue, Brown and Black. 


Ages, 4 to 14 years. 
Sold by others for $3.00. 


Our Special Price, 


$1.98. 


All we ask is a trial order 
for this and you will, on re- 
ceipt, be sure to recommend 
this EXCELLENT VALUE to 
your friends, 


Rear in mind that we 

will refund your money 

if this is not satisfac- 

tory. 

Most Complete Mail Order 
System in America. 


Our. Handsomely Illustrated Fall and Winter 
Catalogue can be had for the asking FREE. 


CHAS. CASPER & co., Department E, 
52 University Pl., sear Union Sq., NEW YORK CITY. | 


INSTANT RELIEF 


for all 
afflicted with 


TORTURING 
SKIN DISEASES 


in a Single 
Application of 


(uticura 


CuTIcuRA WorKs WONDERS, and its cures 
of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating hu- | 
mors are simply marvelous. | 


Sold throughout the world. Price, Curicuna, 
60c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PorTTeER Dru@ | 
anpD Cuem. Corp., Sole Proprietors, Boston. | 

Aa “ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” free, | 


testimonials 
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HINE FRLD: AR mK ait | 

THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH 
In Cakes for Durability and Economy. 


THE SUN PASTE applied with a cloth for 
; an after-dinner shine, and to touch up the spots. 


_ For Sale by all Grocers. w 
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Removes all uncleanliness 
from the teeth, prevents decay, 
is deliciously flavored, free 
from acid. The friend of 
men, women, and children. 


E. W. Hoyt & Co., Price 


Sample 
Lowell, Mass. 25 cents. 


vial free. 











The New 
Home 
Industry. 


A New Idea. 


A Wind Proof fabric has been invented, 
and is now being manufactured for the 





Benefit of The Companion Readers. 


THIS FABRIC IS 


Wind Proof—Cold Proof—Dust Proof 


In appearance it so resembles Chamois that we have named it ‘* White 
Mountain Chamois.’”’” From it can be made 


Wind Proof Vests and Chest Protectors, 


Lap Robes, Bed Spreads and many other things for protecting the body in 
cold weather. Colds are easy to get, but hard to get rid of. By wearing a 
Wind Proof Vest the liability of catching a cold is lessened. 











About the Business. 


We have put together an outfit, which consists of White Mountain Chamois 


' sufficient for starting the business, and full-sized Patterns for making Wind Proof 


Vests and Chest Protectors; also directions as to the best way to start and 
conduct a small local business. 

The Bright Lady who first works up this business in her town will 
make the most money. 

The cut illustrates the mother making the Wind Proof Vests on her New 
Companion Sewing Machine, while the daughter acts as business manager and 
saleslady. 

All classes of people will want a Wind Proof Vest. First get the outfit, 
make up a sample vest, show it to your friends, take their orders, make up the 
goods, and then coin your leisure time into money. 


For the present this outfit will be given Free with every 
New Companion Sewing Machine ordered of us. 


The price with complete set of attachments is $19.00. Freight paid to 
your nearest freight depot east of Colorado. West of Colorado $3.00 extra. 

The Machine is warranted for five years. Send for complete book of 
description which will include a small sample of White Mountain Chamois. 


Testimonials. 


Following we give a few of the many unqualified testimonials received com- 
mending the New Companion Sewing Machine. All are delighted with its 
efficiency and remarkably low price. They are interesting reading. 


“The New Companion Sewing Machine arrived safely, and gives satisfaction in every way. We 
could not wish for a better Machine. We are delighted with it in every way.”—JAMES Hay, 
Walpole, N. H. : 

“My wife wishes me to state that she is well pleased with the Machine that you so promptly 
shipped to her. She says it does as good work as one purchased by her mother costing $75.00, and 
that she does not see how you can afford to sell at such a low figure.’”—T. T. VoN KAMECKE, 
Grafton, Mass. 

“I received the Sewing Machine September 19, and like it very much. It is just as good as what 
we would have to pay $40.00 for here.’’-—-GroRGE C. SMITH, Wellsboro, Pa. 

“We are well pleased with the New Companion Sewing Machine. It is as good as any Sewing 
Machine selling here for $60.00.” —F. E. PAINE, 1619 1st Ave., S. Fargo, N. Dak. 

“Iam very glad to say that we received the Sewing Machine all right and it gives satisfaction. 
It is just as warranted ; we are very much pleased with it.’”—Mrs. RICHARD NOBLE, Bellona, N. Y. 

“The New Companion Sewing Machine more than met our expectation. Every one who has 
seen the Machine said it seemed as good as any sold here for $40.00. There are two or three who think 
seriously of sending for one.’”,—A. L. CHASE, Sherwood, N. Y. 

“The Sewing Machiné is better than we expected, and we fully endorse it asa first-class Machine. 
Would take pleasure in recommending it to any one in need of a Machine.”—D. M. MuNYAN, So. 
Framingham, Mass. 

“I am very much pleased with the New Companion Sewing Machine. 1 can see no reason why 
the work done on it is not first-class. Itis very light running and satisfactory in every respect.’”’— 
Mrs. W. C. BLACKWELL, Madison, Me. 

“We have given your Sewing Machine a thorough trial and will say it gives perfect satisfaction, 
and is much better than we thought it would be.”,—EUGENE BENSON, West Winsted, Conn. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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MUCH IN A NAME. 


There was an interesting scene at the old English | 


town of Richmond on the sixteenth of July. Queen 
Victoria, the Czarevitch of Russia and his betrothed, 
Princess Alix, and a considerable retinue of other 
“royalties” went out to the residence of the Duke 
and Duchess of Teck, the ““White Lodge.” There, 
in the great drawing-room, the queen and her 
retinue assembled. Presently a nurse entered, 
bearing the infant prince who, if all goes well, will 
some day be King of England—the baby son of the 
Duke of York, and great-grandson of the queen. 


The baby was first handed to a lady-in-waiting, 
to be given by her to the queen; for the queen 
could not take a baby from a nurse. This lady 
gave him to the aged queen, who held him a 
moment, and then handed him over to the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury. 

The archbishop ba nipitzed him with water brought 
from the River Jordan, and called him Edward 
Albert Christian George Andrew Patrick David. 

All these names were bestowed with a purpose. 
The first is that borne already 
kings; the second is that of the prince’s great- 
oe pee the prince consort of the queen; and 


th together, though in reversed order, are borne | 


by his grandfather, the Prince of Wales. 

The name Christian is that of the King of 
Denmark, father of the Princess of Wales, who 
was one of the little prince’s sponsors; and it also 
suggests a reminder that, in these times of doubt, 
the = royal house wishes to remain assert- 
ively Christian. 

George is the name of the prince’s father, and of 
four English kings; and the four last names are 
those of the patron saints of the four parts of the 
British Kingdom—George of England, Andrew of 
Scotland, Patrick of lreland and avid of Wales. 

But the prince, of course, will never habitually 
bear all these names. He will doubtless be known 
for a time—until a ducal title is bestowed upon him 


at his ype a ne as Prince Edward. The | 


full name symbolizes a good deal, but it is bestowed 
only to be disused on all except the most formal 
occasions. 

——_—_-- ge —____—_—_ 


SCRUPULOUS 
Speaking of the eccentric notions which some 
men have as to bravery and cowardice, an old army 
officer, quoted in the Detroit Free Press, tells an 
entertaining story of a man who was too brave to 
fight, and so ran away. 


In one of the battles before Richmond my com- 
pany got into a pretty hot place. I was atthe rear 


SOLDIER. 


with the commanding officer when the firing began, | 


and hurried to the front immediately. On the way 
I met a soldier going just as fast the other way. 

“Stop!” I yelled. ““What’s the matter? Get back 
where you belong.” 

“Can’t do it, ge the man replied. “There’s 
forty to one, a, I was out there in front, mostly 
by myself, and I just couldn’t stand it.’ 

““Why didn’t you get behind a tree?” I asked, 
angry enough to shoot him. 

“Cause I’m no coward, that’s why. 
— uP and fight fair and open, 
at 

That Was a new idea to me, but I insisted on the 
man’s going back and trying a tree; and he did, 
with so much gallantry that he won a sergeant’s 
stripes then and there. 


If I can’t 
I won't fight 


<-o- 
A PEPPERY QUEEN. 

An amusing incident of stage life is told by 
the London Press. A certain actress, having been 
disengaged for some time, had packed her ward- 
robe in pepper, to preserve it from moths. She 
was suddenly called upon to take the part of the 
queen in “Hamlet.” 


Being rather late for her first scene, she omitted 
to shake out her royal robes, and her dignified 
entrance had an astonishing effect. 

The king, after a brave resistance, gave vent to 
a mighty sneeze that well nigh made the stage 
vibrate. All theroyal courtiers and maids of honor 
followed suit sympathetically. Hamlet came on 
with a most sublime tragedy air, but after a con- 
vulsive movement of his princely features he buried 
them in his sombre robe, while sneeze after sneeze 
was all the public heard from him. 

Amid the hubbub on the stage and the shrieks | 
of delight from the audience the stage-manager, | 
between sneezes, rang down the curtain. 


<-o- _ 


STRATEGY. 


Every town of any considerable age has its | 
legends, more or less interesting, and it may be | 
Here is one reported by | 


added, more or less true. 
the Searsport News : 


A farmer named Harrison was annoyed by bears | 
that invaded his planted fields. Meeting a neighbor 
one day, he applied to him for advice. 

“Pl “tell you what to do,” said the neighbor. 
“Bears are fond of sweets. Fill a trough with 
molasses and rum, and put it where they come into 
your field. They will drink it for the sake of the 
molasses, the rum will make them drunk, and in 
the morning all you will have to do will be to go 
out with an axe and knock them in the head.” 

It sounded like a good scheme, and Mr. Harrison 
Jut it into execution at once; and the next morning 

e went out with anaxe. There was no intoxicated 
bear in his field, but only a very much intoxicated 
neighbor. He was tempted to knock him in the 
head, but thought better of it. 


+o 


IRRESISTIBLE. 


Book-canvassers should take courage from a 
story told by an English lecturer on “The Art of 
Bookbinding.” 


A man of their profession had called at a house 
whose occupant met him with a growl. 

“It’s no use to me. I never read.” 

“But there’s your family,” said the canvasser. 

“Haven’t any family—nothin but a cat.” 
at you may want something to throw at the 

The book was purchased. 


~~ 
> 





“WE can dispense without you.” The sentence 
is not so ungrammatical as it sounds. It was 
spoken by an apothecary to a prescription clerk 
whom he had just discharged. 





Mellin’s Food is food—not medicine. tad 
Adv. 





sale,”’ Cutler’s Vegetable en 
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“50 years’ 
Balsam.—Allien & Co., Cinn., O. 50 cts. and $1. 
o————_ 

“Garland” Stoves and Ranges are no higher in price 
than the worthless imitations. Ask to see them. [Adr. 
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ion, use only POZZONI’s POWDER; there is 
nothing equal to “ 














SAVE ig YOUR FUEL 


Ba By using ewe pipe) RADIATOR. It has 
120 Cross Tubes where in. of iron get 
f intensely hot, thus making ONE stove or fur- 
nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
f proofs from prominent men, To introduce 
sour Radiator. the first_order from each 
neighborhood filled at the WHOLESALE price, 

thus securing anagency, Write at once. 

ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








MENNEN’S S BORATED TAL CUM | 


TOILET 
POWDER. 


Ask as * Laps y A his opin- 


for infants and adults. 
Scientifically compounded, 
not made of starch or rice- 
flour, which injure the skin. 
It softens, beautifies and pre- 
serves the skin. A specific for Prickly heat, Chafing, 
ete. An excellent Tooth Powder; delightful 
| shaving. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by 
| Druggist, or mailed for 25 cents 
Send for Free Sample. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 


NUBIAN- 


Dress Linings 





Name this paper.) 
Newark, N. d. 





after | 


| 


| 


Are used by the most fashionable Dressmakers for 


nice gowns, and are inexpensive for any dress. 


Do not Crock or Discolor by Perspiration. 


At all Dry Goods Stores. 








You are sure of having a gvod egg, boiled just as you 
| like it, free from shells, by using the 


PREMIER EGG CUP. 


Made of fine china—will not =. The egg is broken, 
| boiled and served in the same cu If your crockery 


dealer hasn’t them, write us. Exp” booklet free. 
Premier Egg Cup Co., whe. 


[INENE Cag 


{, Syracuse, N. Y. 


cfu 


3 Raphael, Angelo, meet Tasso 
The“ LINENE” are the Best and Most Economical 

Collars and Cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and eS reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind 

t well, look well, and wear well. A Wox of Ten 
Collars A Five Pairs of Cuffs for Twe nty-Five Cents, 
| A Sainple Collar and Pair of ¢ eri by mail for Six 
Cents. Name style and size. Adc 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMP ANY, 
| 77 Franklin St., New York. 27 Kilby 
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| SPECIAL YOUTH’S COMPANION OFFER. * aaa Bargains, 
One half of this collection, #1.15. 3 New 
ust look at the List. 
10 Allium Neapo!itanum 
1 Chinese Sacred Lily. 
| 10 Freesia KRefracta Alba. 


| Grand 

1 Calia & thiopiea. | Hyae’ths - 
10 Anemones, mixed.|60 cents. 
6 Brodiwas, mixed. 














| 6 Jonquils, sweet seen'd.|10 Oxalis, mixed. 4 Winter 
nish, mixed. || 5 Seilia Siberica, |"emering 
10 Ran . 


gle, dou. 

ter Lilies. |25 Croe 

6 Tulips, Parrots, mixed,| 
‘0! inds. 


eculus. 

» assorted, — 

6 Chionodoxa. 12 new 

10 Ixias, assorted. | splendid 

6 Roman Hyacinths., Darwin 
Tulips 

50 — 





asst ee 













ingle, mixed. 
10 Tulips, double, mixed. |10 Snowdrops. 
6 Calochortux, mixed, \10 Sparaxis. | 


fond orders at once as we have ORE, carloads. 
26 Barclay si. VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE. g5'state St. 

















FINE SUIT 


Extra Pants & Cap for "Bi 64 


Although we offer to freely re- 
fund money if desired yet nobody 
who secures one of these spleni- 
did Outtits is willing to send it 
ack for the money. It is the best 
outfit for the boy; well-made 

of good wool Caxssimere; fall 
and winter weights; dark colors, 
ot pene fast. Pants have dou- 

le seats, double knees and 
SJ patent waistbands, making 

heim extra durable. 4 to 14 years, 
All for $3.64, or $4.00 post-paid, As 
usual, money refunded vf desired. 
























Asthma 
Sufferers 


Dread the Cool Fall 
a ia ir 


After reading the following letter 
they should send at once for our book 
with 1800 other references and full 
particulars. 


b 
} 
} 
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POYNETTE, WIs., 
DEAR DocTorR HAYES: 

Here it is lacking twenty-six days of being eight years 
since I took my first dose of your medicine:, and nearly 
seven years since I took my last. Eight years have 
passed over my head and every night has given me a 
good sleep in bed—something unknown for twenty 
three years before. Truly yours, W. H. WHITCOMB. 


Address DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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DR. WARNER'S 
.— HOSE SUPPORTER 


Holds thin stockings 
As well as thick ones. 


VENOM SEM WOM No Mo Mo Nb SoS 


Wo Mo) 


pre 


Eogs Without Shells 


Shaughnessy Bros., "'S,\"o0"forke | 


WarRANTED 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR 


NUBIAN 


FAST 
BLACK 


COTTON LINING 


UNCHANGE ABLE BY WASHING OR EXPOSURE, 
WILL NOT CROCK OR FADE BY AGE. 








Look for the words “Nubian Fast Black” stamped on 
selvage of every yurd. 
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Victor Sporting Goods. 








WE Manufacture the best line of Sporting 

Goods ever offered, and at prices lower than 
heretofore charged. We have the best facilities and 
warrant every article. 


Our Promise to Athletes: 


+-.-1f our trade-mark is found on an article it will 
be as good as it is possible to make it. 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
Makers of Victor Bicycles. 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
PACIFIC COAST: 

SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 





USE KINGSFURDS 


PERFEGT 
| COLD WATER 
STARCH. 


QUICK WORKING, 
LABOR SAVING, 
ECONOMICAL. 


we 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 
It’s so Easy to Laight 


ng The “B & H” Lamp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 

Send for our little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 


BEADLEY & HU JBBARD MFG. 
NEW YoRK 












we 0., 
‘HICAGO, 


Factories: Siarsen, CONN. 


Corticelli Filo Silk 


This variety of Wash Silk is popular on account of 
high lustre and beautifuldyes. Being loosely twisted, 
the best way to buy it is on spools which keep the silk 
clean and prevent shop wear and fraying. In this 
way you save time and money by avoiding waste and 
inconvenience, at the same time improving your 
workmanship. Corticelli Filo Silk is put up on spools 
or in skeins as a rs prefer. Awarded the Gold 


Medal and Special 
pec <> 
Cx” >. 
; Be -) 
vr cs = 


loma of Honor at the 
S7COS 















‘alifornia Internation- 
al Exposition, 1894. 








“Florence Home cole lor 1894 is 


| mow ready. Subjects: Corticelli Darning, 22 new de- 
signs ; Knitting, Crochet and Correct Colors for 


Flowers. Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we will 
mail you the book, 96 pages, 90 illustrations, 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass, 


$I. 00 IN IN_PRIZES 


Divided into 4 Ist ivided into 4 Ist prizes of $150 of 
AA will be given for the 


WALL PAPER 


Send 2c. for complete detail information. Designs must 
be entered before Nov. 15, 18%. Designs not awarded 
prizes will be returned, or bought at private sale. 

Yo matter where you live, don't pay retail prices for 
wall paper. We make a specialty of the mail order 
business and sell direct to consumers at factory prices. 
SPECIAL FALL PRICES: Sota Paver Sc: and us: 

« Gold Paper 4c. and up. 

At these prices you can paper a small room for 50c. 

Send 10c for postage on samples of our new fall paper 
and our book “low to Paper and Economy in Home 
Decoration,” will be sent at once, showing how to get 60 
effect for 8 investment. 

If you want paper next spring send 10c. postage, now, 
and we willsend samples of these prize designs March Ist, 
5. Explain what you want. Send to nearest address. 





30-32 W. 13th St., 


| ALFRED PEATS, pep t. ic. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











136-138 W. Madison St., | 
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Horseshoe Nails ; 


) are used for shoeing the best horses throughout [ 
America and the world. The capacity of eal 
} manufacture is equal to ten tons per day. 


HIGHEST AWARD. 


(f) ) At the California Midwinter International —— 1) 
! At the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago 
(i At the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 





S 


\ Even competitors acknowledge them the best, 
but others recognize in them the ONLY 


f s 
4 Absolutely Safe ¢ 
s nail to drive into horses’ feet because theyare y 
/ exclusively Hot-Porged and Hammer-Pointed, 
which process welds the iron into a compact, 
firm nail that outwears all others and prevents 
; the evils from split and broken nails. { 


y 
$ 
y 


f 
f 
p 
~} Split Nails Make a Horse 


$ lame, limit his usefulness and endanger his life. p 
, Sash nails are the result of the Cold-Rolled 
} and Shearing process, which tends to separate p) 


So ae 

ry the fibre of the metal and when driven into the | f 
\ hard, horny hoof they are liable to 

@ 


‘ Split, Sliver or Break 


and either enter the tender part of the foot or ’ 
J 





SS 


/] 


} . 
) cause lamination, which ruins the hoof. 


, 
f Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing box. { 
if their edges _are smooth for the whole length 4 


\ they are the Hot-Forged Putnam, If th ey f 
A | } show marks of the shears near the point, avoid } 


them; they are cold-rolled and dangerous. 
i) Larae Colored Picture, no advertising on ut, p) 
¢ “The Fairy and the Thora,”’ Free. p 
\ / Send 0 cents for packing. 
f PUTNAM NAIL COMPANY, f 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. t) 
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Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
to say, through the merits of pi AN 


“What! 
“Ves, lam happy 
SON’S CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease. 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send by 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 
Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for dt are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
— to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. 
silver to us in « letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subse r wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against aying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until pe person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





THE SCIENCE OF RUBBING. 


No method of treating the various aches and 
pains to which the flesh is heir is more agreeable 
to the sufferer, or oftener effective, than a course 
of intelligent rubbing or massage. 

We may believe that the benefits derived are due 
to the personal electricity which is imparted from 
the bagly of the one who performs the rubbing, or 
we may say that a counter-irritation of the super- 
ficial parts is set up by the friction. There are 
those who assert that it is the activity into which 
the parts in question are urged by the process that 
is of benefit. The last explanation is probably the 
most nearly correct. 

But however we may explain the fact, it is cer- 
tain that even unskilled manipulation may be 
productive of relief and comfort to a wonderful 
degree; while if the manipulator is acquainted 
with the anatomy of the human body, his touch 
may seem at times almost magical in dispersing 
pain. 

By tracing out an inflamed nerve it is possible 
for masseurs—as professional rubbers are called— 
to reduce the most troublesome of neuralgias, even 
to the extent of relieving the ever-dreaded and 
long-lingering sciatica. Muscles which refuse to 
contract, and joints which for a long time have 
been stiff, may be brought into renewed activity. 

Of course it is not possible for every one to show 
the skill of a trained masseur; but any of us can 
do much in a humble way toward relieving the 
sufferings of those who are dear to us. 

We should always be careful to assist the flow of 
the blood in its course through the painful parts, 
as this fluid bears with it both food and strength. 
Whether a muscle, which is very often the seat of 
the pain, is tired and sore from over-use, or cramped 
and stiff from non-use, the soothing action of a 
fresh supply of blood is equally acceptable. 

Nerves require more delicate handling, as they 
are often exquisitely sensitive to the slightest 
touch; but patient persistence and care are cer- 
tain to be productive of greater or less relief. 

It is not necessary in every instance to exercise 
so much delicacy, however, as there are many 
conditions which are more rapidly benefited by the 
vigorous use of a crash towel, till the superficial 
parts over the seat of the trouble are aglow. 

Circular motions, pinching and slapping all enter 
into the methods of a successful masseur. 

Finally, the success of the treatment of pain by 
rubbing is to be found, not so much in the brute 
force exhibited in the manipulations, as in the 
gentle, educated touch which is able to recognize 
at once the requirements of the individual case. 
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INTELLIGENCE IN BIRDS. 





Persons who send | 





h a 


< ged conditions, just as so many other birds 
have done. One day a storekeeper called Mr. 
Henshaw’s attention to a nest built upon a narrow 
joist. It was balanced upon it very insecurely, as 
far as could be seen, and it seemed wonderful that 
it did not fall off, especially during the high winds 
that prevail in that region. Mr. Henshaw procured 
a step-ladder and went up to see how the thing had 
been managed. 

The birds, it appeared, had discovered by the 
time the nest was half-built that it was in danger of 
toppling over. Something must be done, and they 
set their wits at work. 

They found somewhere a long piece of string. 
One end of this they twined about several of the 
sticks composing the inner portion of the nest. 
Then they carried the string like a guy rope out to 
a nail that chanced to have been driven only half- 
home, about six inches beyond the outer rim, took 
two turns around it, carried the string back to the 
nest and interlaced it firmly among the twigs. 

After that they went on and completed the 
structure. The string kept it from pitching for- 
ward,—though the wind rocked it continually,—and 
the wall protected it behind. 

The work was not so neatly done as an oriole, | 
more expert with the needle, would have done it, 
but it answered its purpose, and there the mother 
bird sat upon her five eggs, within three feet of the 
head of every passer-by. 





ASTONISHED THE NATIVES. 


An African explorer tells a pretty story of the 
surprise of some Masai who happened to witness 
his skill with a rifle. They had joined his caravan 
temporarily, and were unused to European arms 
and methods. The explorer had been travelling 
with the rear-guard of the caravan, and had been 
called suddenly to the front, where two rhinoc- 
eroses were barring the way. 


There, directly in the path, stood the two huge 
beasts perfectly motionless, gazing at the caravan 
with their meek little eyes, looking like two 
Cerberi forbidding the passage. Opposite to them, 
at a distance of some three hundred paces, were all 
the men, one of them wildly waving the flag. 

This was no new situation to me, and fearing 
that one of the rhinoceroses would charge, I got 
into the right position without delay and fired at 
the shoulder of the nearest one. The animal gave 
one groan and fell to the ground, while his com- 
ama taking no notice of the shot, stood stock- 
still. 


1 fired again almost inotneny. and to my 
astonishment the second one dropped. 

The oe of my own men knew no bounds, 
and some Masai who had joined the caravan were 
beyond measure astonished. They seized “~ hand 
again and again, spitting lavishly upon it, and 
murmuring, “Ngai /” (God!) which is their way of 
expressing wonder. 


A TWO-STORY TREE. 


On the left bank of the river Oder, in Ratibor, in 
Silesia, Germany, there grows a maple-tree which 
is one of the most remarkable works of art in exist- 
ence; for though a tree, and to that extent a natural 
object, it has been trained, twisted and cut until it 
has become more like a house than a tree. 


The tree is a hundred years old, and through the 
greater part of this time the work of cutting and 
twisting has been going on. The trunk rises from 
the ground much like that of any other tree; but 
a flight of steps leads to the first level, where the 
branches have been gradually woven together until 
a firm and leafy floor has been made. 

Above this is a second floor, smaller in diameter, 
and formed in the same way. Around each floor 
the branches have been woven into solid walls, 
making two circular rooms. Each of these rooms 
is lighted by eight windows, cut through the walls 
of branches and foliage. 

Below the first floor, at the level of the second, 
and at the top of the tree the branches have been 
allowed to grow out naturally, while the interme. 
diate walls and the edges of the window openings 
are kept closely trimmed. 

These tree-rooms are occasionally used as a 
coos apartment in summer. The old tree is in | 
a healthy condition, and promises to remain as a 
curiosity of Ratibor for many years. | 


THE GENERAL’S COW. 


Some years ago, says a writer in Harper’s Young 
People, the commanding officer of a military 
station, desiring the grass around the quarters to 
be protected while it was growing, gave strict 
orders to the sentries that no one except the cow 
should be allowed to step over it. 


The next day the general’s wife called upon 
some ladies, and wishing to make a short cut, 
walked across the grass from one path to another. 

“No one to pass here, madam,” said the sentry. 

The lady drew herself up. 

“Do you know who I am?” she demanded of the 
sentry. 

“No, madam,” replied the impassive soldier, “I | 
do not know who you are; but I know that you are 
not the general’s cow, and nobody else is permitted 
to walk on this grass.” | 








POOR COMPANY. 


The New York Herald quotes a bit of conversa- + 
tion between a young gentleman and one of those 


very sarcastic young ladies who, it is to be hoped, |- 


exist only in the fancy of newspaper humorists. 


The young man, it appears, had lately returned 
from his summer outing. 

“Miss Rambler,” said the young lady, “has just 
been telling me that you were up in the mountains 


Mellin’s Food is food—not medicine. 
(Adv. 





KombiCamera 
$3.50. 


Makes a picture this size 4a- 


Square, round or fancy 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice ” cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. (Adv. 


TELEPHONE S 


Free to any address. A complete illustrated manual 

describing construction and operation of Telephone la ae ae ok 
and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus and material | time exposure. 
required. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., N.Y. | ©, 74 


Dixon’s No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant. 


n elegant article of Graphite for lubricating Bier. 

cle chains. It will pay you to send 12 cents for sample 
ackage. Mention 7he Youth’s Companion. 

os. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Coffees, Spices & Extracts 


from Im 








e size of 
x2 inches. 
Carry in your 
1 metal, silver 





Any boy or girl can 
use it. Every instrument 
guaranteed. Indestructible. 
The Kombi, complete, 
$3.50. Roll of film (25 ex- 
posures), 20 cents extra. 
Cost for developing roll 


of film pictures), : 


15 0 
cents. Cost for printing, 1 cent for each picture, 


Pictures 
Ic. 
Each. 


Illustrated Book- 
let Free. 

If the Kombi is 
not for sale b 
your photo deal- 
er, it will be sent 


post-paid, on re- 
+3 ceipt of price. 


ALFRED C. KEMPER, Manufacturer, 
208 and 210 Lake St., Chicago. 


1894. 


The present year marks an epoch 
in Piano Manufacture, because of the 
great improvements made in the 


Giller Eos 


pIANO 


For over seventy years these instru- 
ments have been recognized as the 
standard of excellence in tone, action 
and workmanship. This year’s produc- 
tion has received more favorable com- 
ment from the leading musical critics 
and connoisseurs of the world than 
that of any year in our history. These 
improvements are very noticeable and a 
personal examination will cOnvince any 
one that this endorsement of our ’94 
















all of our own 
importation, an bought for Cash direct 
from manufacturers. e discounts 
on goods sold without premiums. ur 
fully illustrated 150-page Catalogue will interest. 
and we will be pleased to mail YO 
of ea address. 
LONDON TEA CO., 193 Congress St., Boston. 


“The Most Acceptable of Gifts.” 


Turkish 
Attar of Roses. 


Extra fine quality. In sealed Cut Glass 
Bottles, 50 cents, post-paid. 
Mail Orders Promptly Eaecuted. 


Send 2-cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties 
from Japan, China, India, Turkey, Persia. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., 877, 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


Gloves #3 


Mail. 
SEVEN-HOOK 


Foster Lacing 
KiD AND SUEDE, 
All the New Shades. 


We import and control this 
Glove in the American market. 
They can be worn on any occa- 
sion, out or indoors, and for gen- 
eral wear cannot be excelled, 


Special ~Offer. 

In order to test the value 
of advertising in 7’ he Com- 
eintes. we offer these 

jloves, not more than six 
pairs to any one address, at 


, 98 cents 


Pp air, provided you 
mention The Companion 
when ordering. lention 
SIZE and COLOR. 


Our Fall and Winter Catalogue, fully illustrated, product is well merited. 
is now ready. SEND FOR ONE. It is free. 


JORDAN, MARSH & COMPANY, Boston, Mass.| CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 


FAMILY RECORD. 


“There were sixteen children in my father’s family and 
there are seven in my own. We have never been without 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and have never had a case of cold 
or a cough that this remedy did not cure. I would part 
with all the other medicines I know of before parting with 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.” —(Hon.) WiLLIAmM E. Mason, 36 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


Highest Awards at World’s Fair. 


one upon receipt 
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stock boot, bought anywhere 
and everywhere, to do a 
in New England, and this boot is 
made exclusively for us, and cannot 
be bought at avy price of any one else anywhere. 
It is Dongola, Solid Leather, and Perfect Fitting. 


‘mail order’’ business. WE 
These points we guarantee and will refund the money to any 


AYER'S PILLS the Best Family Medicine. 
own and run the largest 
one who, for any reason, is dissatisfied with any pair that we sell. 


This is NOT a cheap $] 
retail Boot and Shoe store e | 
This Boot is worth $3.00, and is in every point superior 











Men have flattered themselves at the expense of t 
the “lower animals” by drawing a hard and fast | with her last month. 
noid haben tna : li %. The “| “Yes,” answered the young man. 
ine between intelligence and instinct. ey have | wrote you about it at the time.” 
assumed a difference, not merely in degree but in| ‘Why, no,” was the amiable response. 








to the cheap stock goods advertised, which are bought from 
jobbers, seldom twice alike. Sent express prepaid. C, D, E, 
EE widths. All the Newest Styles of Toes. Sizes 1 to 8. 


“T thought she 
“All she 


kind, between their own mental processes 
those of their humbler relations. 

Close and sympathetic observers of animals, 
however, find it hard to be satisfied with such an 
arbitrary distinetion. They find the objects of 
their study exhibiting continual evidence of the 
possession of something very like reason. 

In the last issue of the Auk Mr. H. W. Henshaw, 
one of the best known of American ornithologists, 
mentions a pair of California house finches which, 
as he says, displayed ‘a considerable degree of 
reasoning power.” 

These beautiful songsters formerly built their 
nests in trees and bushes; now, Mr. Henshaw 
thinks, the larger proportion of them build in “odd 
nooks and crannies about the house and barn.” In 


other words, they have adapted themselves to 


and | Wrote me was that she was having an awfully 





stupid time.” 


A BORN GENTLEMAN. 
A small boy was at a table where his mother was 
not near to take care of him, and a lady next to 
him volunteered her services. 


‘Let me cut your steak for you,” she said; “if I 
can cut it the way you like it,” she added, with 
some degree of doubt. 

“Thank you,” the boy responded, accepting her 
courtesy; “I shall like it the way you cut it, even if 
a do not cut it the way I like it.”—Detroit Free 

ress. 


THE boy who is always carrying on in school 
seldom carries off much when honors are distrib- 
uted.— Yonkers Statesman. 













cent if anything bought of us is 


WE have been advertising in THE YOUTH’S 


CoMPANION for five years, and have on our books 


thousands of customers, who now buy all of 
their Boots and Shoes of us (some sending 
from China and A/rica even), because 
they have found out that we do not 
misrepresent what we adver- 
tise. You can save many 
dollars by buying your 
Boots and Shoes of us and 

as there is no possible 
risk to you under our 
guarantee to refund every 


unsatisfactory, why won’t you send just your name and 


address on a postal card for “Shoe Facts” free? Forty illustrations of the very latest styles. 


MOOAR BROTHERS, 1090 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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AN INNOCENT GOSSIP. 


It was about half-past six o'clock on a warm 
evening in late August when Mrs. Amos Jelly, 
looking out of her kitchen window, saw a jaded- 
looking horse stopping at the front gate. She 
hastily wiped her hands and hurried to the door. 
‘Had you heard about young Cyrus Bascom ?” 
called a weary voice, which came from a forlorn 
figure seated in the high wagon to which the 
jaded horse was attached. 

“Land sakes, no' Whatabout him ?”’ said Mrs. 
Jelly, half running down to the gate. ‘Why, 
Amandy Wills, what's the matter with you, 
poor creature? You look all beat out Hitch 
your horse, and come in and rest a spell. I'll 
give you a good cup o’ tea.” 

Mrs. Wills dismounted, and walked up the 
path so feebly that Mrs. Jelly was moved to take 
hold of herarm. When she had drunk a cup of 
tea she seemed to revive a little, and began to 
talk, without being questioned. 

“I’ve heard tell of the way scandals an’ gossip 
spread, before now,”’ she said, as she sat drooping 
in Mrs. Jelly’s most comfortable rocker, ‘but I 
never expected to see the workin’s of it as 1 have 
this day, an’ have it brought right to my own 
door, as you might say.” 

“Why, you aint a gossip,”’ said Mrs. Jelly, 
indignantly ; ‘“‘who says you be?” 

“I didn’t know’s I was till to-day,’’ said Mrs. 





Wills meekly, ‘‘but I guess 1 be; I guess there 
aint much doubt about it, after what I've gone 
through with. 

“It started simple enough. I was goin’ past 
the old Bascom place yest’day mornin’, an’ there 
set a young man on the south porch, lookin’ off 
down over the meader. Well, when I stopped 
down to Mis’ Fosdick’s to leave some christian- 
thum seed she wanted, I happened to remark that 
I see a young man settin’ on the south porch o’ 
the old Bascom place.”” 

**Mis’ Fosdick !’’ groaned Mrs. Jelly. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Wills, soberly, ‘I cal’late 
she wa’n’t a special good choice to’ve told it to; 
but I didn’t mean a mite o’ harm.” 

“Course you didn't,’’ said her hostess, with a 
reassuring smile, as Mrs. Wills's faded blue eves | 
looked appealingly at her. 

‘Well, she asked me who he looked like, an’ I | 
said "twas too far off for me to see good. An’ 
then she asked me if I thought he favored young 
Cyrus, James Bascom’s brother's son that was 
here five years back, an’ I said he might’ve, but 
I couldn’t say sure.”” | 

Mrs. Jelly shook her head despondently. 

“Yes, I reckon I made a mistake in goin’ so 
far as to say he might ’ve,’’ said Mrs. Wills, | 
sorrowfully, ‘‘but 1 didn’t go no further ’n that. | 
We spoke a few words about the weather, an’ 
then I went right home. An’ I never stepped my | 
foot off’n our farm again till this mornin’. 1| 
wa'n’t cal'latin’ to go ridin’ to-day, for I'd got | 
my blackberries all ready for preservin’, but | 
Providence willed it otherwise. | 

“It was jest about nine o'clock this mornin’ 
when Mis’ James Bascom come a-ridin’ into our 








“I couldn't work my tongue, someway, I was 


| so struck of a heap,”’ said poor little Mrs. Wills 
| miserably, ‘‘an’ she turned, an’ flounced out o’ 
| the kitchen before I’d got my wits together; but 


jest as she got to the wagon, she faced round an’ 
hollered back, ‘"T'was Mis’ Fosdick that found 
out who the young man was, an’ told me. She 
feels real bad for James an’ me—she’s a real, true 
friend, Mis’ Fosdick is!’ 

“Well,” concluded Mrs. Wills, dolefully, 
“that’s about all there is to it. I started out 
before ‘leven, an’ I’ve jest got through. I 
thought I’d make sure you hadn't heard, though 
I know you're a little off the reg’lar road. I’ve 
been over to East. Perry, an’ all through the 
ma'sh settlement on the road to Scantoun, an’ 
through our village, up to the Corners, an’ out to 
Wilson’s Point. Most of ‘em had heard it, an’ 
some had heard it wuss’n Mis’ Bascom told it to 


me. It’s been a terrible tiresome day for me, | 


terrible. 

‘An’ now there’s one thing I've made up my 
mind to,’ said Mrs. Wills, as she rose and 
gathered her thin shawl about her shoulders, 
‘san’ that is, I won’t be so hard on folks that set 
gossip a-rollin’, after this, for mebbe there’s times 
when they don’t have no idee of doin’ it, no 
more’n I did; but as for myself, I'll make no 
mention o’ what I see on other folks’s premises in 
the futur’,—less’n they’re on fire; an’ if anybody 
asks me about anythin’ anywheres, or anyhow, I 
shall say, ‘You'll have to excuse me, but I aint 
got any opinion about it one way or ‘nother.’ ”’ 

Euizanetu L. Govup. 
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UNHAPPY DISPOSITION. 


Schopenhauer, the famous pessimist, who be- | 


lieved that life is effort and that effort always 
implies suffering, had a mind so tinctured with 
melancholy that no one can be surprised at his 
seeing the world through blue glasses. After the 
terrible scenes which, in 1806, followed the slaugh- 
ter of Jena, his mother wrote him that she could 
tell him things which would make his inair stand 
on end. But she adds: “I refrain, for 1 know 
how you love to brood over human misery.” 


| BOSTO® STAMMERERS' stitute te 
12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


Send Cabinet and we will forward you one dozen min- 
iature copies and return your picture. 
DAY’S PHOTO COPYING CO., Norrisrown, Pa. 


Typewriting, Bookkeeping, 
Ete., at the BOSTON COM 
MERCIAL COLLEGE, 
1 Beacon St., cor. Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 





hort 


Individual instruction. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 4th. 
None too old to learn. 
Call or send for circular, s 


Graduates aided to positions. 








| In bed we laugh, in bed we cry, 

| And, born in bed, in bed we die, 

| The near approach a bed may show 
| Of buman bliss to human woe. 


To Sleep 


onan 


IDEAL 
SPRING BED 


is to enjoy the bliss without the woe. 

The durability and price of the Ideal 
Spring Bed brings a delightfal rest 
within the reach of all.*% 

The “Ideal” is a perfect spring bed. 
Soft, elastic, restful, durable and 
noiseless. All dealers, or write us. 

FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO.,, 
8 Clay Street. ITICA, NEW York 


UT Cltite © aks 
| POPULAR AIRS. 
| 5 cents each. 

6 Pieces for 25 cents. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Sue" ERE, 


| One-Half Regular Prices on 
HENRY KREY & CO., 327, 329 Washington St., Boston. 














| all Copyrighted Pieces. 





“The cup that cheers but not inebriates” 
| is that delicious cup of Coffee that gives strength 
| and inspiration and satisfies more fully than any 


| 


other beverage all the requirements of a harm- 
less stimulant. 


Chase & Sanborn’s 


| 
| 





Universally accepted as the 





When he returned to Weimar, he did not live | : : 
with his mother, because she very frankly refused Leading Fine Coffee of the World. 
to receive him. ‘I have always told you,”’ she Pat up iu one and two-pound cans like the above. 
said, “that it is difficult to live with you, and the | FREE, our new and attractive POCKET PINCUSHION 


better I know you, the more I feel this difficulty | 
increase, at leastfor me. I will not hide it from CHASE & SANBORN, Boston. 
you; so long as you are what you are, I would | 
rather make any sacrifice than consent to live | 
with you. Your ill-humor, your complaint of | 
things inevitable, your sullen looks, the extra- | 
ordinary opinions you utter like oracles, all this | 
epresses me and troubles me, without helping | 
you. Your eternal quibbles, your laments over | 
the stupid world and human misery, give me bad | 
nights and unpleasant dreams.”’ 
Evidently, the mother and son met each other | 
too often in bitter mood. When Schopenhauer | 
ogy gt ay ae he presented a copy to | = 
er. It bore the formidable title, ““On the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason.” | N. ER VEAS 
She looked at it. 
‘“‘The fourfold root,’’ said she. 
this is a book for apothecaries!” 





Mr. F.G. BARRY, Utica, N. ¥., Editor 
of The Tourist, writes: 

“I thank you for your promptitude 
in filling my order for ‘NERVEASE,’ 
which has now, it would seem, be- 
come a ‘Standard Remedy’ in our 
household. We regard ‘NERVEASE’ 
as indispensable; so much so that 
among the ‘unforgetables’ which 
found their way into our World's 
Fair valise was a box of your powders.” 
Very truly, F. G. BARRY. 
Relieves any head- 
ache in 5 minutes. 
2 cents. All druggists. 

| Sample free to COMPANION readers. Address, 
“Oh, I suppose | NERVEASE COMPANY, 6 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 
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Largest and Most Successful in the World. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE PACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to progciency in each department, 

. . STUDENTS are young people of both sexes, 


full of diligence and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origina/ 
ity and leadership and as the Standard Institution 
of its kind fe generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally located 
and purposely constructed. 

SPECIAL COURSE, Shorthand, Tupe- Writing, 
Composition and Correspondence may be taken as a 
special course, 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its pugtls complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 

BUSINESS OFFICE open daily, 9 till 2 o’clock. 

For Prospectus, sent free, address, 

J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





But she had also published a book, the account | 
of her own travels, and her son did not spare her 
in reply. ‘My work will live,’’ he said, ‘when 
even the lumber-room will not contain a copy of 
yours!” 

“Oh yes,” she replied, ‘‘vyour entire edition will 
still be on hand!” 
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HEROIC RUSSIA. 
The Emperor Nicholas's reign was ushered in 


THE AUTOHARP. 


yard, with her face as red as fire. You know | py a great tragedy, and a powerful attempt at 
she’s * high-sperrited Lameerdl I see at once the overthrow of the monarchy; which failed, 
somethin’ had riled her, an’ I wa’n't kep’ in the | however, and resulted in the execution of the 


— long. “om 3 a | leaders and the exile of others. The spirit of the 
Amandy Wills,’ says she, stormin’ into the | peyolutionists is well shown by two or three short 


kitchen, before ever she giv’ me time to welcome | anecdotes. The emperor interrogated Nicholas 


of her, ‘I want you to put your bunnit right on, 
an’ go around to correct the harm you've done, | 
so fur as it lays in your power! What do you 
mean by spreadin’ it all over Berryville that 
Peter Bascom’s son Cyrus come here day before 
yist’day, an’ that James an’ I’ve got a grudge | 
against his folks on account of Peter havin’ been | 
more prospered than James, an’ that I told Cyrus | 
he was too high-toppin’ for us, an’ turned him 
out o’ the house, an’ told him he could go over 
to his granther’s old place an’ sleep; an’ in the 
mornin’ he was grubbin’ round under the old 
south porch, pickin’ mushrooms to keep him 
from starvin’ till he could git a train home at 
noontime ? What d’you mean by it, 1 sh’d admire 
to know? 

«I’ve traced it back to you,’ she says, before 
I could git breath to open my mouth, ‘an’ it aint 
any use your denyin’ of it. Mebbe you didn’t | 
say it jest as it come to me, but ’twas you started | 
the ball rollin’, an’ now you can jest go an’ unroll 
it. Cyrus Bascom died two years back, but he 
was my fav’rite nephew whilst he was livin’,’ 
says she, ‘an’ there wa’n’t anythin’ I wouldn’t 
*ve done for him, an’ James an’ I hardly slep’ a 
wink last night, we felt so bad when Melindy 
come home an’ told us what was goin’ the rounds. 
She heard it way over to the East Village. An’ 
it was said to come straight from you. "Twas 
Mis’ Deacon Franks told her, an’ she’s a reliable 
woman. You can tell folks that the young man 
that was over to the place yist’day mornin’ was a 
young feller that’s boardin’ to the Hansons; he 
come the night before, an’ he was out for a walk, 
an’ stopped to git the meader view from the old 
porch. I hope you'll set forth as soon as you can 
make it convenient.’ 








Bestuchlif, one of the leaders. 


“Sir,’’ said he to him, ‘the firmness of your 
character pleases me. I could pardon you if I 
were sure of finding in you, in the future, a 
faithful servitor.”’ 

“‘Ah, sire,”’ replied the condemned man, ‘that 
is just what we complain of; the emperor can do 
all, for life or death; there is no law for the 
people in opposition to him. Do not change 
anything for me, sire, against the law, I beg of 
you, and do not let vour subjects depend in 
the future on your momentary impressions or 
caprices.”’ 

He questioned the poet Ryleief. 

“‘Sire,”’ said the poet to him, “I know that this 
enterprise will be fatal to me, but the sowing 
= have made will germinate and bear fruit 
ater.” 

The wives of those exiled to Siberia demanded 
permission to accompany their husbands, and 
when this was accorded them, they spent the few 
weeks before the departure in learning how to 
cook, and mend clothes; and ate only black 
bread and gruel, with giass for their only drink, 
so as to accustom themselves to their future labors 
and fare. The Russia of yesterday is still the 
Russia of to-day, and the spirit of her people the 
same. 
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HER AGE. 


A reply which was both graceful and well worth 
remembering, was made by a much-loved New 
England poet, now dead, to a friend who asked 
the age of a charming woman. 


“I have never known the exact date of her 
birth,’’ replied the sweet-natured poet, ‘‘but I can 
tell you this much about her age—she has the 
wisdom of sixty, the strength of twenty, and the 
heart of ten, years.’”’ Age, as recorded in the 
family register, has little to do with such a happy 
and rare combination as that, as the questioner 
readily admitted. 











Both 
melody and accompaniment are produced upon it at the same 
Only a few hours of practice are needed to enable any one 


This instrument marks a new era in the musical world. 


time. 
to play it. Has 21 strings and three chord-bars, and is hand- 
somely finished. With the Autoharp we include 1 Spiral Pick. 
1 Shell Pick, Tuning Hammer, Instruction Book and Music Rack. 


A Thirty Days’ Offer. 


By a special arrangement with the manufacturers we are 
enabled to give this Autoharp as a premium to any CoMPANION 
subscriber who will, between the dates of October ist, and 
November Ist, 1894, send us the name of one new subscriber, 
with $1.75 in payment for the subscription. This 
offer, the Instrument being never retailed at less than $3.75. 


Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 


Publishers The Youth's Companion, PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


is a rare 
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IV. 


It’s Simply Surprising 


how much longer my Carpets wear, and how much better they look and feel since 
It really more than saves its cost in one year’s 
When you buy your next Carpet Lining be sure that it is the 


I used this new Carpet Lining. 
wear of the carpet. 


Norwich Folded Paper Carpet Lining. 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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It is the most economical Carpet Lining because it lasts longest and saves the carpet’s wear most. 


For Sale by Best Carpet Dealers. 





Insist on having the “Norwich,” and if your Dealer will not supply you, it can be ordered 
direct from the Factory in any quantity over 20 yards, express prepaid, at 10c. a yard. 


FREE. 


NORWICH CARPET LINING COMPANY, 


A Sample large enough to show its value will be mailed Free to any address. 


Norwich, Conn. 


shown. 


Continued Endorsement. Also 





SEPTEMBER 27, 1606. 








Magee 


were awarded the Gold Medal and the Special Diploma at the last three 
Exhibitions of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, where 
No other makers of Stoves or Furnaces ever received such 


Ranges and 
Heaters 


Highest Award and 5 Medals at World’s Fair, Chicago. 





Careful Preparation of Food 
para The best cooks demand the 


recommends 


The Magee as the Best. 





~ enavallinig without the aid of a good gooking | F For zt, beating with iy a oa 

Ss § 

nges ma stoves. Miss Parloa, who inaugurated | W HeIE DESERVEDLY Porc LAR. We GUAR- 
the American Cooking School, always uses and 
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THE MAGEE GRAND 


Is the best Range, in every particular, that has ever been produced. 


The Magee “Boston Heater’? Furnace 


or in _ COM- 


with HOT TE S EVERY- 


NTEE it to give perfect satisfaction in every 
Fn ticular 


If Properly Arranged and Used. 





MAGEE FURNACE CO 


May we send you a Descriptive Circular and References—Letters from Users ? 


32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
ey 242 Water St., New York; 86 Lake St., Chicago. 





Headaches 


generally are caused by the condition of the stomach. 


WILD 
_CUCIMBER 


indigestion, biliousness, acid 
stomach and stimulate the action of the 
internal organs. 


Price, prepaid, by Mail, 25 Cents per Box. 


S. WEBSTER & CO., 
63 Warren Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


A Leg« 
Mutton 


contains 77 
grains of pro- 
tein to the 
pound. 















Hornby’s 






Oatmeal 


gives 5 times 
as much to 
the pound. 







H=O { Hors'*} company, W. ¥ 








For the Dairy. 


For the Kitchen. 


For the Table. 
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2. Glimpses of Europe. 


Travel and Descriptive Articles 
treating of the more important 
European Countries. East. 


WYWY WO WOW WOW 

ii HOO FROM 
WOWOWOWOWOWOW. ° ° 
be! Companion Selections. 
Pw my) BY v vi A Series of Valuable, Timely and 
WOWOW WOW 4 Instructive Illustrated Hand Books. 


These books are printed in large, clear type on excellent paper, 
and are bound in flexible covers. They contain carefully 
selected articles from THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, calculated 
to interest all classes, and are valuable text-books for 
school or home use. 


The following numbers are now ready: 
A Book of Stories. 


Teaching Patriotism, 
Self-Control, Kindness to Others 
and to the Lower Animals. 


3. The American Tropics. 


»sMexico, Central America, the 
West Indies and South America. 


Bravery, 


Sketches of the Orient. 


Entertaining Descriptions of the 
Homes, Occupations, overn- 
ments and Religions of the Far 


~ 


5. Old Ocean. 


Its Winds and Currents, its 
Perils and Man’s Appliances for 
conquering them. 


(Other bers in prepa: ti J 


10 Cents. 





Any of the above sent, postage paid, for 10 cents. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 











The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, New York. 


ae 


1858 









The Locati 
Unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness. 
The Staff of Physicians 
Men and women of recognized skill and ex 
perience. 
The Fire-Proof Main Building 
Planned and constructed 4 meet every need. 
The Facilities for Treatment, Rest and Recreation 
And the perfection of its methods and manage- 
ment under long experience, make this 


The Leading Health Institution of 
the Country. 


Autumn and Winter months considered the most 
favorable for treatment. 

Reached via Del., Lack. and Western R. R. from 
New York or Buffalo without change. 

For beautiful illustrated pamphlet and Saptier ke 
formation, address J. AR JACKSON, Sec’y 


DRINK! 


“eo snd tee * DANDY STEEL 
There 530 of We 


working all your life Cane 
You Can 


0 
Have Power 
which will 
Pump, Grind, Saw, &c., 
without it costing you a 
cent to keep. Always in 
barness, and never gets tired. 
Let us send you our handsomely 
illustrated Catalogue, and special 
information rding your par-, 
ticular wants. All we Ba is your 
nameand address sent to our near- 
est office, SEND TO- 


SMITH & WINCHESTER CO., 
19-87 Wendell St., 2-12 Hartford St. BOSTON, Mass. 
Branch Office — 174 Fulton 8t., New York City. 






















